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i Me eee 


Aid 
SELF-EDUCATION. 


HavineG mentioned a great and extensive project 
which I had conceived, it seems proper that some 
account should be here given of that project and its 
object. Its first rise in my mind appears in the fol- 
lowing little paper, accidentally preserved, viz. : — 

Observations on my reading history, in Library, 
May 19, 1731. 

“ That the great affairs of the world, the wars, rev- 


- olutions, etc., are carried on and affected by parties. 


“That the view of these parties is their present gen- 
eral interest, or what they take to be such. 

“That the different views of these.different parties 
occasion all confusion. 

“That while a party is carrying on a general de- 
sign, each man has his particular private interest in 
view. 

“That as soon as a party has gained its general 
point, each member becomes intent upon his particular 
interest; which, thwarting others, breaks that party 
into divisions, and occasions more confusion. 

“That few in public affairs act from a mere view of 
the good of their country, whatever they may pretend ; 
and, though their actings bring real good to their 
country, yet men primarily considered that their own 
and their country’s interest was united, and did not 
act from a principle of benevolence. 
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“That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a view 
to the good of mankind. 

“« There seems to me at present to be great occasion 
for raising a United Party for Virtue, by forming the 
virtuous and good men of all nations into a regular — 
body, to be governed by suitable, good, and wise rules, 
which good and wise men may probably be more unan- 
imous in their obedience to, than common people are 
to common laws. 

“T at present think that whoever attempts this 
aright, and is well qualified, cannot fail of pleasing. 
God, and of meeting with success. B. Ruz 

Revolving this project in my mind, as to be under- 
taken hereafter, when my circumstances should afford 
me the necessary leisure, I put down from time to 
time, on pieces of paper, such thoughts as occurred to 
me respecting it. Most of these are lost; but I find, 
one purporting to be the substance of an intended 
creed, containing, as I thought, the essentials of every, 
known religion, and being free of everything that 
might shock the professors of any religion. It is ex-, 
pressed in these words, viz. : — 

“That there is one God, who made all things. 

“That He governs the world by his providence. 

“That He ought to be worshipped by adoration, 
prayer, and thanksgiving. 

“ But that the most acceptable service of God is do- 
ing good to man. 

“That the soul is immortal. 

“And that God will certainly reward virtue and, 
punish vice, either here or hereafter.” 

My ideas at that time were that the sect should be 
begun and spread at first among young and single 
men only; that each person to be initiated should not; 
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only declare his assent to such creed, but should have 
exercised himself with the thirteen weeks’ examina- 
tion and practice of the virtues, as in the before-men- 
tioned model; that the existence of such a society 
should be kept a secret, till it was become consider- 
able, to prevent solicitations for the admission of im- 
proper persons, but that the members should each of 
them search among his acquaintance for ingenuous, 
well-disposed youths, to whom, with prudent caution, 
the scheme should be gradually communicated ; that 
the members should engage to afford their advice, as- 
sistance, and support to each other in promoting one 
another’s interests, business, and advancement in life; 
that, for distinction, we should be called The Society 
of the Free and Easy: free, as being, by the general 
practice and habit of the virtues, free from the do- 
minion of vice; and particularly by the practice of 
industry and frugality, free from debt, which exposes 
a man to confinement, and a species of slavery to his 
creditors. 

\*This is as much as I can now recollect of the proj- 
ect, except that I communicated it in part to two 
young men, who adopted it with some enthusiasm ; but 
my then narrow circumstances, and the necessity I was 
under of sticking close to my business, occasioned my 
postponing the further prosecution of it at that time ; 
and my multifarious occupations, public and private, 
induced me to continue postponing, so that it has been 
omitted till I have no longer strength or activity left 
sufficient for such an enterprise; though I am still of 
opinion that it was a practicable scheme, and might 
have been very useful, by forming a great number of 
good citizens; and I was not discouraged by the seem- 
ing magnitude of the undertaking, as I have always 
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thought that one man of tolerable abilities may work 
great changes, and accomplish -great affairs among 
mankind, if he first forms a good plan, and, cutting 
off all amusements or other employments that would 
divert his attention, makes the execution of that same 
plan his sole study and business. 

In 1732 I first published my Almanack, under the 
name of Richard Saunders; it was continued by 
me about twenty-five years, commonly called Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. I endeavored to make it both 
entertaining and useful; and it accordingly came te 
be in such demand, that I reaped considerable profit 
from it, vending annually near ten thousand. And 
observing that it was generally read, scarce any neigh- 
borhood in the province being without it, I considered 
it as a proper vehicle for conveying instruction among 
the common people, who bought scarcely any other 
books; I therefore filled all the little spaces that oc- 
curred between the remarkable days in the calendar 
with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated 
industry and frugality as the means of procuring 
wealth, and thereby securing virtue; it being more 
difficult for a man in want to act always honestly, as, 
to use here one of those proverbs, it is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright. 

These proverbs, which contained the wisdom of 
many ages and nations, I assembled and formed into 
a connected discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old man to the people 
attending an auction. The bringing all these scat- 
tered counsels thus into a focus enabled them to make 
greater impression. The piece, being universally ap. 
proved, was copied in all the newspapers of the Con- 
tinent ; reprinted in Britain on a broadside, to be 
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stuck up in houses; two translations were made of it 
in French, and great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry, to distribute gratis among their poor 
parishioners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it dis 
couraged useless expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in producing that 
growing plenty of money which was observable for 
several years after its publication. 

I considered my newspaper, also, as another means 
of communicating instruction, and in that view fre- 
quently reprinted in it extracts from the Spectator, 
and other moral writers; and sometimes published 
little pieces of my own, which had been first composed 
for reading in our Junto. Of these are a Socratic 
dialogue, tending to prove that, whatever might be 
his parts and abilities, a vicious man could not prop- 
erly be called a man of sense; and a discourse on 
self-denial, showing that virtue was not secure till its 
practice became a habitude, and was free from the 
opposition of contrary inclinations. These may be : 
found in the papers about the beginning of 1735. 

In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully ex- 
eluded all libelling and personal abuse, which is of 
late years become so disgraceful to our country. 
Whenever I was solicited to insert anything of that 
kind, and the writers pleaded, as they generally did, 
the liberty of the press, and that a newspaper was 
like a stage-coach, in which any one who would pay 
had a right to a place, my answer was, that I would 
print the piece separately if desired, and the author 
might have as many copies as he pleased to distribute 
himself, but that I would not take upon me to spread 
his detraction ; and that, having contracted with my 
subscribers to furnish them with what might be either 
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useful or entertaining, I could not fill their papers 
with private altercation, in which they had no con- 
cern, without doing them manifest injustice. Now, 
many of our printers make no scruple of gratifying 
the malice of individuals by false accusations of the . 
fairest characters among ourselves, augmenting ani- 
mosity even to the producing of duels; and are, more- 
over, so indiscreet as to print scurrilous reflections on 
_the government of neighboring states, and even on the 
conduct of our best national allies, which may be at- 
tended with the most pernicious consequences. These 
things I mention as a caution to young printers, and 
that they may be encouraged not to pollute their 
presses and disgrace their profession by such infa- 
mous practices, but refuse steadily, as they may see by 
my example that such a course of conduct will not, 
on the whole, be injurious to their interests. 

In 1733 I sent one of my journeymen to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where a printer was wanting. 
I furnished him with a press and letters, on an agree- 
ment of partnership, by which I was to receive one 
third of the profits of the business, paying one third 
of the expense. He was a man of learning, and hon- 
est but ignorant in matters of account; and, though 
he sometimes made me remittances, I could get no ac- 
count from him, nor any satisfactory state of our part- 
nership while he lived. On his decease, the business 
was continued by his widow, who, being born and 
bred in Holland, where, as I have been informed, the 
knowledge of accounts makes a part of female educa- 
tion, she not only sent me as clear a state as she could 
find of the transactions past, but continued to account 
with the greatest regularity and exactness every quar- 
. ter afterwards, and .managed the business with such 
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success, that she not only brought up reputably a 
family of children, but, at the expiration of the term, 
was able to purchase of me the printing-house, and 
establish her son in it. 

I mention this affair chiefly for the sake of recom 
mending that branch of education for our young fe. 
males, as likely to be of more use to them and their 
children, in case of widowhood, than either music or 
dancing, by preserving them from losses by imposi- 
tion of crafty men, and enabling them to continue, 
perhaps, a profitable mercantile house, with established 
correspondence, till a son is grown up fit to undertake 
and go on with it, to the lasting advantage and en- 
_riching of the family. 

About the year 1784 there arrived among us from 
Ireland a young Presbyterian preacher, named Hemp- 
hill, who delivered with a good voice, and apparently 
extempore, most excellent discourses, which drew to- 
gether considerable numbers of different persuasions, 
who joined in admiring them. Among the rest, I be- 
came one of his constant hearers, his sermons pleas- 
ing me, as they had little of the dogmatical kind, but 
inculeated strongly the practice of virtue, or what in 
the religious style are called good works. Those, how- 
ever, of our congregation, who considered themselves 
as orthodox Presbyterians, disapproved his doctrine, 
and were joined by most of the old clergy, who ar- 
raigned him of heterodoxy before the synod, in order 
to have him silenced. I became his zealous parti- 
san, and contributed all I could to raise a party in his 

favor, and we combated for him a while with some 
hopes of success. There was much scribbling pro and 
-..con upon the occasion ; and finding that, though an 
~ elegant preacher, he was but a poor writer, I lent him 


, 
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my pen and wrote for him two or three pamphlets, 
and one piece in the Gazette of April, 1785. Those 
pamphlets, as is generally the case with controversial 
writings, though eagerly read at the time, were soon 
out of vogue, and I question whether a single copy of » 
them now exists. 

During the contest an unlucky occurrence hurt his 
cause exceedingly. One of our adversaries having 
heard him preach a sermon that was much admired, 
thought he had somewhere read the sermon before, or 
at least a part of it. On search, he found that part 
quoted at length, in one of the British Reviews, from 
a discourse of Dr. Foster’s. This detection gave 
many of our party disgust, who accordingly aban- 
doned his cause, and occasioned our more speedy dis- 
comfiture in the synod. I stuck by him, however, as 
I rather approved his giving us good sermons com- 
posed by others, than bad ones of his own manufac- 
ture, though the latter was the practice of our com- 
mon teachers. He afterward acknowledged to me 
that none of those he preached were his own; adding, 
that his memory was such as enabled him to retain 
and repeat any sermon after one reading only. On 
our defeat, he left us in search elsewhere of better 
fortune, and I quitted the congregation, never joining 
it after, though I continued many years my subscrip- 
tion for the support of its ministers. 

I had begun in 1783 to study languages; I soon 
made myself so much a master of the French as to 
be able to read the books with ease. I then under. 
took the Italian. An acquaintance, who was also 
learning it, used often to tempt me to play chess with 
him. Finding this took up too much of the time I 
had to spare for study, I at length refused to play any 
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more, unless on this condition, that the victor in every 
game should have a right to impose a task, either in 
parts of the grammar to be got by heart, or in trans- 
lations, etc., which tasks the vanquished was to per- 
form upon honor, before our next meeting. As we 
played pretty equally, we thus beat one another into 
that language. I afterwards, with a little painstak- 
ing, acquired as much of the Spanish as to read their 
books also. 

i have already mentioned that I had only one 
year’s instruction in a Latin school, and that when 
very young, after which I neglected that language 
entirely. But when I had attained an acquaintance 
with the French, Italian, and Spanish, I was sur- 
prised to find, on looking over a Latin Testament, 
that I understood so much more of that language 
than I had imagined, which encouraged me to apply 
myself again to the study of it, and I met with more 
success, as those preceding languages had greatly 
smoothed my way. 

From these circumstances, I have thought that 
there is some inconsistency in our common mode of 
teaching languages. We are told that it is proper to 
begin first with the Latin, and, having acquired that, 
it will be more easy to attain those modern languages 
which are derived from it; and yet we do not begin 
with the Greek, in order more easily to acquire the 
Latin. It is true that, if you can clamber and get to 
the top of a staircase without using the steps, you will 
more easily gain them in descending ; but certainly, if 
you begin with the lowest you will with more ease as- 
eend to the top; and I would therefore offer it to the 
consideration of those who superintend the education 
of our youth, whether, since many of those who begin 
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with the Latin quit the same after spending some 
years without having made any great proficiency, and 
what they have learned becomes almost useless, so 
that their time has been lost, it would not have been 
better to have begun with the French, proceeding to _ 
the Italian, etc. ; for, though, after spending the same 
time, they should quit the study of languages and 
_never arrive at the Latin, they would, however, have 
acquired another tongue or two, that, being in modern 
use, might be serviceable to them in common life. 

After ten years’ absence from Boston, and having 
become easy in my circumstances, I made a journey 
thither to visit my relations, which I could not sooner 
well afford. In returning, I called at Newport to see 
my brother, then settled there with his printing-house. 
Our former differences were forgotten, and our meet- 
ing was very cordial and affectionate. He was fast 
declining in his health, and requested of me that, in 
case of his death, which he apprehended not far dis- 
tant, I would take home his son, then but ten years of 
age, and bring him up to the printing business. This 
I accordingly performed, sending him a few years to 
school before I took him into the office. His mother 
carried on the business till he was grown up, when 
I assisted him with an assortment of new types, those 
of his father being in a manner worn out. Thus it 
was that I made my brother ample amends for the 
service | had deprived him of by leaving him se 
early. 

In 1786 I lost one of my sons, a fine boy of four 
years old, by the small-pox, taken in the common way. 
I long regretted bitterly, and still regret that I had 
not givensit to him by inoculation! This I mention 


1 At that time the prevention of small-pox by vaccination was not 
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for the sake of parents who omit that operation, on 
the supposition that they should never forgive them- 
selves if a child died under it; my example showing 
that the regret may be the same either way, and that, 
therefore, the safer should be chosen. 

Our club, the Junto, was found so useful, and af- 
forded such satisfaction to the members, that several 
were desirous of introducing their friends, which could 
not well be done without exceeding what we had set- 
tled as a convenient number, viz., twelve. We had 
from the beginning made it a rule to keep our institu- 
tion a secret, which was pretty well observed ; the in- 
tention was to avoid applications of improper persons 
for admittance, some of whom, perhaps, we might find 
it difficult to refuse. I was one of those who were 
against any addition to our number, but, instead of it, 
made in writing a proposal that every member sep- 
arately should endeavor to form a subordinate club, 
with the same rules respecting queries, etc., and with- 
out informing them of the connection with the Junto. 
The advantages proposed were, the improvement of 
so many more young citizens by the use of our institu- 
tions ; our better acquaintance with the general sen- 
timents of the inhabitants on any occasion, as the 
Junto member might propose what queries we should 
desire, and was to report to the Junto what passed in 
his separate club; the promotion of our particular in- 
terests in business by more extensive recommendation, 
and the increase of our influence in public affairs, 
and our power of doing good by spreading through the 
several clubs the sentiments of the Junto. 


known. Instead, the disease was given by inoculation to healthy per- 
sons, who thus escaped the more serious evils and were secure when 
the small-pox was an epidemic. , 
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The project was approved, and every member un- 
dertook to form his club, but they did not all succeed. 
Five or six only were completed, which were called _ 
by different names, as the Vine, the Union, the Band, 
etc. They were useful to themselves, and afforded us _ 
a good deal of amusement, information, and instruc- 
tion, besides answering, in some considerable degree, 
our views of influencing the public opinion on par- 
ticular occasions, of which I shall give some instances 
in course of time as they happened. 

My first promotion was my being chosen, in 1736, 
clerk of the General Assembly. The choice was made 
that year without opposition ; but the year following, 
when I was again. proposed (the choice, like that of 
the members, being annual), a new member made a 
long speech against me, in order to favor some other 
candidate. I was, however, chosen, which was the 
more agreeable to me, as, besides the pay for the im- 
mediate service as clerk, the place gave me a better 
opportunity of keeping up an interest among the 
members, which secured to me the business of printing 
the votes, laws, paper money, and other occasional 
jobs for the public, that, on the whole, were very 
profitable. 

I therefore did not like the opposition of this new 
member, who was a gentleman of fortune and edu- 
cation, with talents that were likely to give him, in 
time, great influence in the House, which indeed af- 
terwards happened. I did not, however, aim at gain- 
ing his favor by paying any servile respect to him, 
but, after some time, took this other method. Having 
heard that he had in his library a certain very scarce 
and curious book, I wrote a note to him, expressing 
my desire of perusing that book, and requesting he 
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would do me the favor of lending it to me for a few 
days. He sent it immediately, and I returned it in 
about a week with another note, expressing strongly 
my sense of the favor. When we next met in the 
House, he spoke to me (which he had never done be- 
fore), and with great civility ; and he ever after man- 
ifested a readiness to serve me on all occasions, so 
that we became great friends, and our friendship con- 
tinued to his death. This is another instance of the 
truth of an old maxim I had learned, which says, “* He 
that has once done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” And it shows how much more profitable it 
is prudently to remove, than to resent, return, and 
continue inimical proceedings. 

In 1737, Colonel Spotswood, late governor of Vir- 
ginia, and then postmaster-general, being dissatisfied 
' with the conduct of his deputy at Philadelphia, re- 
specting some negligence in rendering, and inexacti- 
tude of his accounts, took from him the commission 
and offered it to me. I accepted it readily, and found 
itof great advantage; for though the salary was small 
it facilitated the correspondence that improved my 
newspaper, increased the number demanded, as well 
as the advertisements to be inserted, so that it came 
to afford me a considerable income. My old com- 
petitor’s newspaper declined proportionably, and I 
was satisfied without retaliating his refusal, while 
postmaster, to permit my papers being carried by the 
riders. Thus he suffered greatly from his neglect in 
due accounting ; and I mention it as a lesson to those 
young men who may be employed in managing affairs 
for others, that they should always render accounts, 
and make remittances, with great clearness and punc- 
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tuality. The character of observing such a conduct is 
the most powerful of all recommendations to new em- 
ployments and increase of business. 

I began now to turn my thoughts a little to public 
affairs, beginning, however, with small matters. The | 
city watch was one of the first things that I con- 
ceived to want regulation. It was managed by the 
constables of the respective wards in turn; the con- 
stable warned a number of housekeepers to attend 
him for the night. Those who chose never to attend 
paid him six shillings a year to be excused, which was 
supposed to be for hiring substitutes, but was, in real- 
ity, much more than was necessary for that purpose, 
and made the constableship a place of profit; and the 
constable, for a little drink, often got such ragamuf- 
fins about him as a watch, that respectable house- 
keepers did not choose to mix with. Walking the 
rounds, too, was often neglected, and most ‘of the 
nights spent in tippling. I thereupon wrote a paper 
to be read in Junto, representing these irregularities, 
but insisting more particularly on the inequality of 
this six-shilling tax of the constables, respecting the 
circumstances of those who paid it, since a poor widow 
housekeeper, all whose property to be guarded by the 
watch did not perhaps exceed the value of fifty pounds, 
paid as much as the wealthiest merchant, who had 
thousands of pounds’ worth of goods in his stores. 

On the whole, I proposed as a more effectual watch, 
the hiring of proper men to serve constantly in that 
business ; and as a more equitable way of supporting 
the charge, the levying a tax that should be propor- 
tioned to the property. This idea,-being approved by 
the Junto,.was communicated to the other clubs, but 
as arising in each of them; and though the plan was 
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~not immediately carried into execution, yet, by. pre- 
paring the minds of people for the change, it paved 
_ the way for the law obtained a few years after, when 
the members of our clubs were grown into more in- 
fluence. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first: to be read in 
Junto, but it was afterward published) on the different 
accidents and carelessnesses by which houses were set 
on fire, with cautions against them, and means pro- 
posed of avoiding them. This was much spoken of as 
a useful piece, and gave rise to a:project, which soon 
followed it, of forming a company for the more ready 
extinguishing of fires, and mutual assistance in remov- 
ing and securing of goods when in danger. Asso- 
ciates in this scheme were presently found, amounting 
to thirty. Our articles of agreement obliged every 
memher to keep always in good order, and fit for use, 
a certain number of leather buckets, with strong bags 
and baskets (for packing and transporting of goods), 
which were to be brought to every fire; and we 
agreed to meet once a month and spend a social even- 
ing together, in discoursing and communicating such 
ideas as occurred to us upon the subject of fires, as 
might be useful in our conduct on such occasions. 

The utility of this institution soon appeared, and 
many more desiring to be admitted than we thought 
convenient for one company, they were advised to 
form another, which was accordingly done; and this 
went on, one new company being formed after an- 
other, till they became so numerous as to include most 
of the inhabitants who were men of property; and 
now, at the time of my writing this, though upward of 
fifty years since its establishment, that which I first 
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formed, called the Union Fire Company,’ still subsists 
and flourishes, though the first members are all de- 
ceased but myself and one, who is older by a year than 
Iam. The small fines that have been paid by mem- 
bers for absence at the monthly meetings have been « 
applied to the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, fire- 
hooks, and other useful implements for each company, 
so that I question whether there is a city in the world 
better provided with the means of putting a stop to 
beginning conflagrations ; and, in fact, since these in- 
stitutions, the city has never lost by fire more than 
one or two houses at a time, and the flames have often 
been extinguished before the house in which they be- 
gan had been half consumed. 


1 Volunteer fire-companies were the rule even in great cities until 
a generation ago, when they began to give place to paid companies. 
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Ware 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


In 1739 arrived among us from Ireland the Rev- 
erend Mr. Whitefield, who had made himself remark- 
able there as an itinerant preacher. He was at first 
permitted to preach in some of our churches; but the 
clergy, taking a dislike to him, soon refused him their 
pulpits, and he was obliged to preach in the fields. 
The multitudes of all sects and denominations that 
attended his sermons were enormous, and it was mat- 
ter of speculation to me, who was one of the number, 
to observe the extraordinary influence of his oratory 
on his hearers, and how much they admired and re- 
spected him, notwithstanding his common abuse of 
them, by assuring them they were naturally half beasts 
and half devils. It was wonderful to see the change 
soon made in the manners of our inhabitants. From 
being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, it 
seemed as if all the world were growing religious, so 
that one could not walk through the town in an even- 
ing without hearing psalms sung in different families 
of every street. 

And it being found inconvenient to assemble in the 
open air, subject to its inclemencies, the building of a 
house to meet in was no sooner proposed, and persons 
appointed to receive contributions, but sufficient sums 

“were soon received to procure the ground and erect the 
building, which was one hundred feet long and seventy 
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broad, about the size of Westminster Hall; and the 
work was carried on with such spirit as to be finished 
in a much shorter time than could have been expected. 
Both house and ground were vested in trustees, ex- 
pressly for the use of any preacher of any religious © 
persuasion who might desire to say something to the 
people at Philadelphia; the design in building not 
being to accommodate any particular sect, but the in- 
-habitants in general; so that even if the Mufti of 
Constantinople were to send a missionary to preach 
Mohammedanism to us, he would find a pulpit at his 
service. 

Mr. Whitefield, in leaving us, went preaching all 
the way through the Colonies to Georgia. The settle- 
ment of that province had lately been begun, but, in- 
stead of being made with hardy, industrious husband- 
men accustomed to labor, the only people fit for such 
an enterprise, it was with families of broken shop- 
keepers and other insolvent debtors, many of indolent 
and idle habits, taken out of the jails, who, being set 
down in the woods, unqualified for clearing land, and 
unable to endure the hardships of a new settlement, 
perished in numbers, leaving many helpless children 
unprovided fort The sight of their miserable situ- 
ation inspired the benevolent heart of Mr. Whitefield 
with the idea of building an Orphan House there, in 

“which they might be supported and educated. Re- 
turning northward, he preached up this charity, and 
-made large collections, for his eloquence had a won- 


1 Although Georgia suffered in its early settlement, as Franklin 
points out, the colony was wisely planned to afford a new chance in 
life to Englishmen who were oppressed by severe commercial laws in 
England. The insolvent debtors were not so despicable a class ag 
Franklin seems to intimate. 
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derful power over the hearts and purses of his hearers, 
of which I myself was an instance. 

I did not disapprove of the design, but, as Georgia 
was then destitute of materials and workmen, and it 
was proposed to send them from Philadelphia at a 
great expense, I thought it would have been better to 
have built the house here, and brought the children to 
it. This I advised; but he was resolute in his first 
project, rejected my counsel, and I therefore refused 
to contribute. I happened soon after to attend one of 
his sermons, in the course of ‘which I perceived he in- 
tended to finish with a collection, and I silently re- 
solved he should get nothing from me. I had in my 
pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver 
dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I 
began to soften, and concluded to give the coppers. 
Another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of 
that, and determined me to give the silver; and he 
finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collector’s dish, gold and all. At this sermon 
there was also one of our club, who, being of my senti- 
ments respecting the building in Georgia, and suspect- 
ing a collection might be intended, had, by precaution, 
emptied his pockets before he came from home. To- 
wards the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt 
a strong desire to give, and applied to a neighbor, who 
stood near him, to borrow some money for the pur- 
pose. The application was unfortunately [made] to 
perhaps the only man in the company who had the 
firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His an- 
swer was, “ At any other time, Friend Hopkinson, I 
would lend to thee freely ; but not now, for thee seems 
to be out of thy right senses.” 

Some of Mr. Whitefield’s enemies affected to sup- 
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_ pose that he would apply these collections to his own 
private emolument; but I, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him (being employed in printing his 
Sermons and Journals, etc.), never had the least sus- 
picion of his integrity, but am to this day decidedly . 
of opinion that he was in all his conduct a perfectly 
honest man ; and methinks my testimony in his favor 
ought to have the more weight, as we had no religious 
connection. He used, indeed, sometimes to pray for 
my conversion, but never had the satisfaction of be- 
lieving that his prayers were heard. Ours was a mere 
civil friendship, sincere on both sides, and lasted to 
his death. 

The following instance will show something of the 
terms on which we stood. Upon one of his arrivals 
from England at Boston he wrote to me that he 
should come soon to Philadelphia, but knew not where 
he could lodge when there, as ne understood his old 
* friend and host, Mr. Benezet, was removed to German- 
town. My answer was, ‘“ You know my house; if you 
ean make shift with its scanty accommodations, you 
will be most heartily welcome.” He replied, that if 
I made that kind offer for Christ’s sake, I should not 
miss of a reward. And I returned, “ Don’t let me be 
mistaken ; it was not for Christ's sake, but for your 
sake.” One of our common acquaintance jocosely re- 
marked, that, knowing it to be the custom of the saints, 
when they received any favor, to shift the burden of 
the obligation from off their own shoulders, and place 
it in heaven, I had contrived to fix it on earth. 

The last time I saw Mr. Whitefield was in London, 
when he consulted me about his Orphan House con- 


cern, and his purpose of appropriating it to the esta 
lishment of a college. 
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He had a loud and clear voice, and articulated his 
words and sentences so perfectly, that he might be 
heard and understood at a great distance, especially as 
his auditories, however numerous, observed the most 
exact silence. He preached one evening from the top 
of the Court-House steps, which are in the middle of 
Market Street, and on the west side of Second Street, 
which crosses it at right angles. Both streets were 
filled with his hearers to a considerable distance. 
Being among the hindmost in Market Street, I had 
the curiosity to learn how far‘he could be heard, by 
retiring backwards down the street towards the river ; 
and I found his voice distinct till I came near Front 
Street, when some noise in that street obscured it. 
Imagining then a semicircle, of which my distance 
should be the radius, and that it were filled with audi- 
tors, to each of whom I allowed two square feet, I 
computed that he might well be heard by more than 
thirty thousand. This reconciled me to the newspaper 
accounts of his having preached to twenty-five thou: 
sand people in the fields, and to the ancient histories 
of generals haranguing whole armies, of which I had 
sometimes doubted. 

By hearing him often, I came to distinguish easily 
yetween sermons newly composed, and those which he 
had often preached in the course of his travels. His 
delivery of the latter was so improved by frequent 
repetitions that every accent, every emphasis, every 
modulation of voice was so perfectly well turned and 
well placed, that, without being interested in the sub- 
ject, one could not help being pleased with the dis- 
course; a pleasure of much the same’ kind with that 
received from an excellent piece of music. - This is an 
advantage itinerant preachers have over those who are 
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stationary, as the latter cannot well improve their de: 
livery of a sermon by so many rehearsals. 

His writing and printing from time to time gave 
great pieawene to his enemies; unguarded expres- 
sions, and even erroneous opinions, delivered in preach- 
ing, might have been afterwards explained or quali- 
fied by supposing others that might have accompanied 
them, or they might have been denied; but litera 
scripta manet.!_ Critics attacked his writings vio- 
lently, and with so much appearance of reason as to 
diminish the number of his votaries and prevent their 
increase; so that I am of opinion if he had never 
written anything, he would have left behind him a 
much more numerous and important sect, and his 
reputation might in that case have been still growing, 
even after his death, as there being nothing of his 
writing on which to found a censure and give him a 
lower character, his proselytes would be left at liberty 
to feign for him as great a variety of excellences as 
their enthusiastic admiration might wish him to have 
possessed. 

My business was now continually augmenting, and 
my circumstances growing daily easier, my newspaper 
having become very profitable, as being for a time al- 
most the only one in this and the neighboring prov- 
inces. I experienced, too, the truth of the observation, 
“that after getting the first hundred pound, it is more 


easy to get the second,” money itself being of a pro- 
lific nature. 


1 In other words, what is written down stays when what is merely 
spoken is forgotten, 
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VIII. 
BEGINNING OF PUBLIC LIFE. 


THE partnership at Carolina having succeeded, I 
was encouraged to engage in others, and to promote 
several of my workmen, whovhad behaved well, by 
establishing them with printing-houses in different 
colonies, on the same terms with that in Carolina. 
Most of them did well, being enabled at the end of 
our term, six years, to purchase the types of me and 
go on working for themselves, by which means sev- 
eral families were raised. Partnerships often finish 
-in quarrels ; but I was happy in this, that mine were 
all carried on and ended amicably, owing, I think, a 
good deal to the precaution of having very explicitly 
settled, in our articles, everything to be done by or 
expected from each partner, so that there was nothing 
to dispute, which precaution I would therefore recom- 
mend to all who enter into partnerships ; for, whatever 
esteem partners may have for, and confidence in each 
other at the time of the contract, little jealousies and 
disgusts may arise, with ideas of inequality in the care 
and burden of the business, etc., which are attended 
often with breach of friendship and of the connection, 
perhaps with lawsuits and other disagreeable conse- 
yuences. 

I had, on the whole, abundant reason to be satisfied 
with my being established in Pennsylvania. There 
were, however, two things that I regretted, there being 
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no provision for defence, nor for a complete education 
of youth; no militia, nor any college. I therefore, in 
1743, drew up a proposal for establishing an academy ; 
and at that time, thinking the Reverend Mr. Peters, 
who was out of employ, a fit person to superintend _ 
such an institution, I communicated the project to 
him ; but he, having more profitable views in the ser- 
vice of the proprietaries, which succeeded, declined 
the undertaking; and, not knowing another at that 
time suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie a 
while dormant. I succeeded better the next year, 
1744, in proposing and establishing a Philosophical 
Society.1_ The paper I wrote for that purpose will be 
found among my writings, when collected. 

With respect to defence, Spain having been sev- 
eral years at war against Great Britain, and being at 
length joined by France, which brought us into great 
danger, and the labored and long-continued en- 
deavor of our governor, Thomas, to prevail with our 
Quaker Assembly to pass a militia law, and make 
other provisions for the security of the province, hav- 
ing proved abortive, I determined to try what might 
be done by a voluntary association of the people. To 
promote this, I first wrote and published a pamphlet, 
entitled PLarin TRUTH, in which I stated our defence- 
less situation in strong lights, with the necessity of 
union and discipline for our defence, and promised to 
propose in a few days an association, to be generally 
signed for that purpose. The pamphlet had a sudden 
and surprising effect. I was called upon for the in- 

1 Six of the nine original members of the American Philosophical 
Society were members of the Junto. The society still continues. It 
was designed by Franklin to give a common ground of association ta 


those in the various American colonies who were pursuing studies in 
science and philosophy. 
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strument of association, and having settled the draft 
of it with a few friends, I appointed a meeting of the 
citizens in the large building before mentioned. The 
house was pretty full; I had prepared a number of 
printed copies, and provided pens and ink dispersed 
all over the room. I harangued them a little on the 
subject, read the paper, and explained it, and then dis- 
tributed the copies, which were eagerly signed, not the 
least objection being made. 

When the company separated, and the papers were 
collected, we found above twelve hundred hands; 
and other copies being dispersed in the country, the 
subscribers amounted at length to upward of ten thou- 
sand. These all furnished themselves as soon as they 
could with arms, formed themselves into companies 
and regiments, chose their own officers, and met every 
week to be instructed in the manual exercise, and 
other parts of military discipline. The women, by 
subscriptions among themselves, provided silk colors, 
which they presented to the companies, painted with 
different devices and mottoes, which I supplied. 

The officers of the companies composing the Phila- 
delphia regiment, being met, chose me for their col- 
onel; but, conceiving myself unfit, I declined that 
station, and recommended Mr. Lawrence, a fine per- 
son, and man of influence, who was accordingly ap- 
pointed. I then proposed a lottery to defray the ex- 
pense of building a battery below the town, and fur- 
nishing it with cannon. It filled expeditiously, and 
the battery was soon erected, the merlons being framed 
of logs and filled with earth. We bought some old 
cannon from Boston, but these not being sufficient, 
we wrote to England for more, soliciting, at the same 
time, our proprietaries for some assistance, though 
without much expectation of obtaining it. 
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Meanwhile Colonel Lawrence, William Allen, 
Abram Taylor, Esquire, and myself were sent to New 
York by the associators, commissioned to borrow some 
cannon of Governor Clinton. He at first refused us 
peremptorily ; but at dinner with his council, where | 
there was great drinking of Madeira wine, as the cuse 
tom of that place then was, he softened by degrees, 
and said he would lend us six. After a few more 
bumpers he advanced to ten; and at length he very 
good-naturedly conceded eighteen. They were fine 
cannon, eighteen-pounders, with their carriages, which 
we soon transported and mounted on our battery, 
where the associators kept a nightly guard while the 
war lasted, and among the rest I regularly took my 
turn of duty there as a common soldier. 

My activity in these operations was agreeable to 
the governor and council; they took me into con- 
fidence, and I was consulted by them in every meas- 
ure wherein their concurrence was thought useful to 
the association. Calling in the aid of religion, I pro- 
posed to them the proclaiming a fast, to promote ref- 
ormation, and implore the blessing of Heaven on our 
undertaking. They embraced the motion; but, as it 
was the first fast ever thought of in the province, the 
secretary had no precedent from which to draw the 
proclamation. My education in New England, where 
a fast is proclaimed every year, was here of some 
advantage: I drew it in the accustomed style; it was 
translated into German, printed in both languages, and 
divulged through the province. This gave the clergy 
of the different sects an opportunity of influencing 
their congregations to join in the association, and it 
would probably have been general among all but 
Quakers if the peace had not soon intervened. 


e 
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It was thought by some of my friends that, by my 
activity in ‘ieee affairs, I should offend that sect, and 
thereby lose my interest in the Assembly of the prov- 
ince, where they formed a great majority. A young 
gentleman, who had likewise some friends in the 
House, and wished to succeed me as their clerk, ac- 
quainted me that it was decided to displace me at the 
next election ; and he, therefore, in good will, advised 
me to resign, as more consistent with my honor than 
being turned out. My answer to him was, that I had 
read or heard of some public man who made it a rule 
never to ask for an office, and never to refuse one 
when offered to him. “I approve,” says I, “of his 
rule, and will practise it with a small addition: I 
shall never ask, never refuse, nor ever resign an 
office. If they will have my office of clerk to dispose 
of to another, they shall take it from me. I will not, 
by giving it up, lose my right of some time or other 
making reprisals on my adversaries.” I heard, how- 
ever, no more of this; I was chosen again unan- 
imously as usual at the next election. Possibly, as 
they disliked my late intimacy with the members of 
council, who had joined the governors in all the dis- 
putes about military preparations, with which the 
House had long been harassed, they might have been 
pleased if I would voluntarily have left them; but 
they did not care to displace me on account merely of 
my zeal for the association, and they could not well 
give another reason. 

Indeed, I had some cause to believe that the defence 
of the country was not disagreeable to any of them, 
provided they were not required to assist in it. And 
I found that a much greater number of them than I 
could have imagined, though against offensive war, 
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were clearly for the defensive. Many pamphlets pro 
and con were published on the subject, and some by 
good Quakers, in favor of defence, which I believe con. 
vinced most of their younger people. 

A transaction in our fire company gave me some 
insight into their prevailing sentiments. It had been 
proposed that we should encourage the scheme for 
building a battery by laying out the present stock, 
then about sixty pounds, in tickets of the lottery.! 
By our rules, no money could be disposed of till the 
next meeting after the proposal. The company con- 
sisted of thirty members, of which twenty-two were 
Quakers, and eight only of other persuasions. We 
eight punctually attended the meeting ; but though we 
thought that some of the Quakers would join us, we 
were by no means sure of a majority. Only one 
Quaker, Mr. James Morris, appeared to oppose the 
measure. He expressed much sorrow that it had ever 
been proposed, as he said Friends were all against it, 
and it would create such discord as might break up 
the company. We told him that we saw no reason 
for that ; we were the minority, and if Friends were 
against the measure, and outvoted us, we must and 
should, agreeably to the usage of all societies, submit. 
When the hour for business arrived it was moved to 
put the vote; he allowed we might then do it by the 
rules, but, as he could assure us that a number of 
members intended to be present for the purpose of 
opposing it, it would be but candid to allow a little 
time for their appearing. 

1 At this time and for many years after, a lottery was the common 
mode for raising money for public and philanthropic purposes. By 
degrees men came to see that it confused people’s notions as to right 
and wrong ways of getting money and encouraged those who might 


otherwise be industrious to trust to luck. Thus in course of time the 
lottery has come to be looked upon as a kind of gambline. 
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While we were disputing this, a waiter came to tell 
me two gentlemen below desired to speak with me. 
I went down, and found they were two of our Quaker 
members. They told me there were eight of them 
assembled at a tavern just by; that they were deter- 
mined to come and vote with us if there should be oc- 
casion, which they hoped would not be the case, and 
desired we would not call for their assistance if we 
could do without it, as their voting for such a meas- 
ure might embroil them with their elders and friends. 
Being thus secure of a majority, I went up, and after 
a little seeming hesitation, agreed to a delay of an- 
other hour. This Mr. Morris allowed to be extremely 
fair. Not one of his opposing friends appeared, at 
which he expressed great surprise; and at the expira- 
tion of the hour, we carried the resolution eight to 
one; and as, of the twenty-two Quakers, eight were 
ready to vote with us, and. thirteen, by their absence, 
manifested that they were not inclined to oppose the 
measure, I afterwards estimated the proportion of 
Quakers sincerely against defence as one to twenty- 
one only; for these were all regular members of that 
society, and in good reputation among them, and had 
due notice of what was proposed at that meeting. 

The honorable and learned Mr. Logan, who had al- 
ways been of that sect, was one who wrote an address 
to them, declaring his approbation of defensive war, 
and supporting his opinion by many strong arguments. 
He put into my hands sixty pounds to be laid out 
in lottery tickets for the battery, with directions to 
apply what prizes might be drawn wholly to that ser- 
vice. He told me the following anecdote of his old 
master, William Penn, respecting defence. He came 
over from England, when a young man, with that pro- 
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prietary, and as his secretary. It was war time, and 
their ship was chased by an armed vessel, supposed to 
be an enemy. Their captain prepared for defence ; 
but told William. Penn, and his company of Quakers, 
that he did not expect their assistance, and they might — 
retire into the cabin, which they did, except James 
Logan, who chose to stay upon deck, and was quartered 
toa gun. The supposed enemy proved a friend, so 
there was no fighting; but when the secretary went 
down to communicate the intelligence, William Penn 
rebuked him severely for staying upon deck, and under- 
taking to assist in defending the vessel, contrary to the 
principles of P’riends, especially as it had not been re- 
quired by the captain. This reproof, being before all 
the company, piqued the secretary, who answered, “ J 
being thy servant, why did thee not order me to come 
down? But thee was willing enough that I should 
stay and help to fight the ship when thee thought there 
was danger.” 

My being many years in the Assembly, the majority 
of which were constantly Quakers, gave me frequent 
opportunities of seeing the embarrassment given them 
by their principle against war, whenever application 
was made to them, by order of the crown, to grant 
aids for military purposes. They were unwilling to 
offend government, on the one hand, by a direct re- 
fusal; and their friends, the body of the Quakers, on 
the other, by a compliance contrary to their principles ; 
hence a variety of evasions to avoid complying, and 
modes of disguising the compliance when it became 
unavoidable. The common mode at last was, to grant 
pony under the phrase of its being “for the king’s 
use,” and never to inquire how it was applied. 

But if the demand was not directly from the crown, 
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that phrase was found not so proper, and some other 
was to be invented. As, when powder was wanting 
(1 think it was for the garrison at Louisburg), ada 
the government of New England solicited a grant of 
some from Pennsylvania, Slick was much urged on 
the House by Governor Thomas, they could not grant 
money to buy powder, because that was an ingredient 
of war; but they voted an aid to New England of 
three thousand pounds, to be put into the hands of the 
governor, and appropriated it for the purchasing of 
bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. Some of the 
council, desirous of giving the House still further em- 
barrassment, advised the governor not to accept pro- 
vision, as not being the thing he had demanded; but 
he replied, “I shall take the money, for I understand 
very well their meaning; other grain is gunpowder,” 
which he accordingly bought, and they never objected 
* to it. 

It was in allusion to this fact that when, in our fire 
company, we feared the success of our proposal in 
favor of the lottery, and I had said to my friend 
Mr. Syng, one of our members, “If we fail, let us 
move the purchase of a fire-engine with the money ; 
the Quakers can have no objection to that; and then, 
if you nominate me and I you as a committee for that 
purpose, we will buy a great gun, which is certainly a 
fire-engine.” “I see,” says he, “you have improved 
by being so long in the Assembly ; your equivocal pro- 
ject would be just a match for their wheat or other 
grain.” 

These embarrassments that the Quakers suffered. 
from having established and published it as one of 
their principles that no kind of war was lawful, and 
which, being once published, they could not afterwards, 
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-however they might change their minds, easily get rid 
of, reminds me of what I think a more prudent con- 
duct in another sect among us, that of the Dunkers. 
I was acquainted with one of its founders, Michael 
Welfare, soon after it appeared. He complained to 
me that they were grievously calumniated by the 
zealots of other persuasions, and charged with abomi- 
nable principles and practices, to which they were 
utter strangers. I told him this had always been the 
case with new sects, and that, to put a stop to such 
abuse, I imagined it might be well to publish the arti- 
cles of their belief, and the rules of their discipline. 
He said that it had been proposed among them, but 
not agreed to, for this reason: ‘* When we were first 
drawn together as a society,” says he, “it has pleased 
God to enlighten our minds so far as to see that some 
doctrines, which we once esteemed truths, were errors ; 
and that others, which we had esteemed errors, were 
real truths. From time to time He has been pleased 
to afford us farther light, and our principles have been 
improving, and our errors diminishing. Now we are 
not sure that we are arrived at the end of this pro- 
gression, and at the perfection of spiritual or theologi- 
cal knowledge; and we fear that, if we should once 
print our confession of faith, we should feel ourselves 
as if bound and confined by it, and perhaps be un- 
willing to receive farther improvement, and our suc- 
cessors still more so, as conceiving what we their elders 
and founders had done, to be something sacred, never 
to be departed from.” 

This modesty in a sect is perhaps a singular instance 
in the history of mankind, every other sect supposing 
itself in possession of all truth, and that those whe 
differ are so far in the wrong; like a man travelling in 
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foggy weather, those at some distance before him on 
the road he sees wrapped up in the fog, as well as 
those behind him, and also the people in the fields on 
each side, but near him all appears clear, though in 
truth he is as much in the fog as any of them. To 
avoid this kind of embarrassment, the Quakers have 
of late years been gradually declining the public ser- 
vice in the Assembly and in the magistracy, choosing 
rather to quit their power than their principle. 

In order of time, I should have mentioned before, 
that having, in 1742, invented’an open stove for the 
better warming of rooms,! and at the same time sav- 
ing fuel, as the fresh air admitted was warmed in en- 
tering, I made a present of the model to Mr. Robert 
Grace, one of my early friends, who, having an iron- 
furnace, found the casting of the plates for these 
stoves a profitable thing, as they were growing in de- 
“mand. To promote that demand, I wrote and pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “An Account of the new- 
invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces ; wherein their 
Construction and Manner of Operation is particu- 
larly explained ; their Advantages above every other 
Method of warming Rooms demonstrated ; and all 
Objections that have been raised against the Use of 
them answered and obviated,” etc. This pamphlet 
had a good effect. Governor Thomas was so pleased 
with the construction of this stove, as described in it, 
that he offered to give me a patent for the sole vend- 
ing of them for a term of years; but I declined it 
from a principle which has ever weighed with me on 
such occasions, viz., That, as we enjoy great advan- 


1 Still commonly known as the Franklin open fireplace. The 
chimneys in Franklin’s time were so built as to waste fuel and con- 
sume heat. 
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tages from the inventions of others, we should be glad 
of an opportunity to serve others by any invention of 
ours ; and this we should do freely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London, however, assuming a 
good deal of my pamphlet, and working it up into his _ 
own, and making some small changes in the machine, . 
which rather hurt its operation, got a patent for it 
there, and made, as I was told, a little fortune by it. 
And this is not the only instance of patents taken out 
for my inventions by others, though not always with 
the same success, which I never contested, as having 
no desire of profiting by patents myself, and hating 
disputes. The use of these fireplaces in very many 
houses, both of this and the neighboring colonies, has 
been, and is, a great saving of wood to the inhabi- 
tants. 
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IX. 
A PUBLIC-SPIRITED GENTLEMAN. 


Perace being concluded, and the association busi- 
ness therefore at an end, I turned my thoughts again 
to the affair of establishing dn academy. The first 
step I took was to associate in the design a number of 
active friends, of whom the Junto furnished a good 
part; the next was to write and publish a pamphlet, 
entitled Proposals relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania. This I distributed among the prin- 
cipal inhabitants gratis ; and as soon as I could sup- 
pose their minds a little prepared by the perusal of it, 
I set on foot a subscription for opening and supporting 
an academy ; it was to be paid in quotas yearly for five 
years; by so dividing it, I judged the subscription 
might be larger, and I believe it was so, amounting 
to no less, if I remember right, than five thousand 
pounds. 

In the introduction to these proposals, I stated their 
publication, not as an act of mine, but of some public- 
spirited gentlemen, avoiding as much as I could, ac- 
cording to my usual rule, the presenting myself to the 
public as the author of any scheme for their benefit. 

The subscribers, to carry the project into immediate 
execution, chose ont of their number twenty-four trus- 
tees, and appointed Mr. Francis, then attorney-general, 
and myself to draw up constitutions for the govern- 
ment of the academy; which being done and signed, 
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a house was hired, masters engaged, and the schools 
opened, I think, in the same year, 1749. 

The scholars increasing fast, the house was soon 
found too small, and we were looking out for a piece 
of ground, properly situated, with intention to build, . 
when Providence threw into our way a large house 
ready built, which, with a few alterations, might well 
serve our purpose. This was the building before men- 
tioned, erected by the hearers of Mr. Whitefield,! and 
was obtained for us in the following manner. 

It is to be noted that the contributions to this build- 
ing being made by people of different sects, care was 
taken in the nomination of trustees, in whom the build- 
ing and ground was to be vested, that a predominancy 
should not be given to any sect, lest in time that pre- 
dominancy might be a means of appropriating the 
whole to the use of such sect, contrary to the original 
intention. It was therefore that one of each sect was 
appointed, viz., one Church-of- England man, one 
Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, etc., those, 
in case of vacancy by death, were to fill it by election 
from among the contributors. The Moravian hap- 
pened not to please his colleagues, and on his deatk. 
they resolved to have no other of that sect. The diffi- 
culty then was, how to avoid having two of some othez 
sect, by means of the new choice. 

Several persons were named, and for that reason 
not agreed to. At length one mentioned me, with the 
observation that I was merely an honest man, and of 
no sect at all, which prevailed with them to choose 
me. The enthusiasm which existed when the house 
was built had long since abated, and its trustees had 
not been able to procure fresh contributions for pay: 

1 This building was on the west side of Fourth Street, below Arch. 
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ing the ground-rent, and discharging some other debts 
the building had occasioned, which embarrassed them 
greatly. Being now a member of both sets of trus- 
tees, that for the building and that for the academy, 
I had a good opportunity of negotiating with both, 
and brought them finally to an agreement, by which 
the trustees for the building were to cede it to those 
of the academy, the latter undertaking to discharge 
the debt, to keep forever open in the building a large 
hall for occasional preachers, according to the original 
intention, and maintain a free, school for the instruc- 
tion of poor children. Writings were accordingly 
drawn, and on paying the debts the trustees of the 
academy were put in possession of the premises; and 
by dividing the great and lofty hall into stories, and 
different rooms above and below for the several 
schools, and purchasing some additional ground, the 
whole was soon made fit. for our purpose, and the 
scholars removed into the building. The care and 
trouble of agreeing with the workmen, purchasing 
materials, and superintending the work, fell upon me; 
and I went through it the more cheerfully, as it did 
not then interfere with my private business, having 
the year before taken a very able, industrious, and 
honest partner, Mr. David Hall, with whose character 
I was well acquainted, as he had worked for me four 
years. He took off my hands all care of the printing 
office, paying me punctually my share of the profits. 
This partnership continued eighteen years, success- 
fully for us both. 

The trustees cf the academy, after a while, were 
incorporated by a charter from the governor; their 
funds were increased by contributions in Britain and 
grants of land from the proprietaries, to which the 
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Assembly has since made considerable addition ; and 
thus was established the present University of Phila- 
delphia. I have been continued one of its trustees 
from the beginning, now near forty years, and have 
had the very great pleasure of seeing a number of the 
youth who have received their education in it, distin- 
guished by their improved abilities, serviceable in pub- 
lic stations, and ornaments to their country. 

When I disengaged myself, as above mentioned, from 
private business, I flattered myself that, by the suf- 
ficient though moderate fortune I had acquired, I had 
secured leisure during the rest of my life for philo- 
sophical studies and amusements. I purchased all Dr. 
Spence’s apparatus, who had come from England to lec- 
ture here, and I proceeded in my electrical experiments 
with great alacrity ; but the public, now considering 
me as a man of leisure, laid hold of me for their pur- 
poses, every part of our civil government, and almost 
at the same time imposing some duty upon me. The 
governor put me into the commission of the peace; 
the corporation of the city chose me of the common 
council, and soon after an alderman; and the citizens 
at-large chose me a burgess to represent them in As- 
sembly. This latter station was the more agreeable 
to me, as I was at length tired with sitting there to 
hear debates, in which, as clerk, I could take no part, 
and which were often so unentertaining that I was 
induced to amuse myself with making magic squares 
or circles, or anything to avoid weariness ; and I con- 
ceived my becoming a member would enlarge my 
power of doing good. I would not, however, insinuate 
that my ambition was not flattered by all these promo- 
tions ; it certainly was; for, considering my low be 
ginning, they were great things to me; and they were 
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still more pleasing, as being so many spontaneous 
testimonies of the public good opinion, and by me en. 
tirely unsolicited. 

The office of justice of the peace I trieda little, by 
attending a few courts, and sitting on the bench to 
hear causes; but finding that more knowledge of the 
common law than I possessed was necessary to act in 
that station with credit, I gradually withdrew from it, 
excusing myself by my being obliged to attend the 
higher duties of a legislator in the Assembly. My 
election to this trust was repeated every year for ten 
years, without my ever asking any elector for his vote, 
or signifying, either directly or indirectly, any desire 
of being chosen. On taking my seat in the House, 
my son was appointed their clerk. 

The year following, a treaty being to be held with 
the Indians at Carlisle, the governor sent a message 
to the House, proposing that they should nominate 
some of their members, to be joined with some mem- 
bers of council, as commissioners for that purpose. 
The House named the speaker (Mr. Norris) and my- 
self; and, being commissioned, we went to Carlisle, 
and met the Indians accordingly. 

As those people are extremely apt to get drunk, 
and, when so, are very quarrelsome and disorderly, 
we strictly forbade the selling any liquor to them ; and 
when they complained of this restriction, we told them 
that if they would continue sober during the treaty, 
we would give them plenty of rum when business 
was over. They promised this, and they kept their 
promise because they could get no liquor, and the 
treaty was conducted very orderly, and concluded to 
mutual satisfaction. They then claimed and received 
the rum; this was in the afternoon; they were near 
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one hundred men, women, and children, and were 
lodged in temporary cabins, built in the form of a 
square, just without the town. In the evening, hear- 
ing a great noise among them, the commissioners 
walked out to see what was the matter. We found they - 
had made a great bonfire in the middle of the square; 
they were all drunk, men and women, quarrelling and 
fighting. Their dark-colored bodies, half naked, seen 
only by the gloomy light of the bonfire, running 
after and beating one another with firebrands, ac- 
companied by their horrid yellings, formed a scene the 
most resembling our ideas of hell that could well be 
imagined ; there was no appeasing the tumult, and we 
retired to our lodging. At midnight a number of 
them came thundering at our door, demanding more 
rum, of which we took no notice. 

The next day, sensible they had misbehaved in giving 
us that disturbance, they sent three of their old counsel- 
lors to make their apology. The orator acknowledged 
the fault, but laid it upon the rum; and then endeavored 
to excuse the rum by saying, “ Zhe Great Spirit, who 
made all things, made everything for some use, and 
whatever use he designed anything for, that use it 
should always be put to. Now, when he made rum, he 
said, ‘ Let this be for the Indians to get drunk with, 
and it must be so.” And, indeed, if it be the design 
of Providence to extirpate these savages in order to 
make room for cultivators of the earth, it seems not 
improbable that rum may be the appointed means. 
It has already annihilated all the tribes who formerly 
inhabited the sea-coast. 

In 1751, Dr. Thomas Bond, a particular friend of 
mine, conceived the idea of establishing a hospital in 
Philadelphia (a very beneficent design, which has 
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been ascribed to me, but was originally his) for the 
reception and cure of poor sick persons, whether in- 
habitants of the province or strangers. He was zeal- 
ous and active in endeavoring to procure subscriptions 
for it, but the proposal being a novelty in America, 
and at first not well understood, he met but with 
small success. 

At length he came to me with the compliment that 
he found there was no such thing as carrying a pub- 
lie-spirited project through without my being con- 
cerned in it. “ For,” says hey“ I am often asked by 
those to whom I propose subscribing, Have you con- 
sulted Franklin upon this business? And what does 
he think of it? And when I tell them that I have 
not (supposing it rather out of your line), they do not 
subscribe, but say they will consider of it.” I inquired 
into the nature and probable utility of his scheme, and 
receiving from him a very satisfactory explanation, I 
not only subscribed to it myself, but engaged heartily 
in the design of procuring subscriptions from others. 
Previously, however, to the solicitation I endeavored 
to prepare the minds of the people by writing on the 
subject in the newspapers, which was my usual custom 
in such cases, but which he had omitted. 

The subscriptions afterwards were more free and 
generous; but, beginning to flag, I saw they would 
be insufficient without some assistance from the As- 
sembly, and therefore proposed to petition for it, 
which was done. The country members did not at 
first relish the project; they objected that it could 
only be serviceable to the city, and therefore the citi- 
zens alone should be at the expense of it; and they 
doubted whether the citizens themselves generally ap- 
proved of it. My allegation on the contrary, that 
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it met with such approbation as to leave no doubt of 
our being able to raise two thousand pounds by vol- 
untary donations, they considered as a most extrava- 
gant supposition, and utterly impossible. 

On this I formed my plan; and, asking leave to 
bring in a bill for incorporating the contributors ac- 
cording to the prayer of their petition, and granting 
them a blank sum of money, which leave was ob- 
tained chiefly on the consideration that the House 
could throw the bill out if they did not like it, I drew 
it so as to make the important clause a conditional one, 
viz.. “* And be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
that when the said contributors shall have met and 
chosen their managers and treasurer, and shall have 
raised by their contributions a capital stock of 
value (the yearly interest of which is to be applied to 
the accommodating of the sick poor in the said hos- 
pital, free of charge for diet, attendance, advice, and 
medicines), and shall make the same appear to the 
satisfaction of the speaker of the Assembly for the 
time being, that then it shall and may be lawful for 
the said speaker, and he is hereby required, to sign 
an order on the provincial treasurer for the payment 
of two thousand pounds, in two yearly payments, to 
the treasurer of the said hospital, to be applied to the 
founding, building, and finishing of the same.” 

This condition carried the bill through; for the 
members who had opposed the grant, and now con- 
ceived they might have the credit of being charitable 
without the expense, agreed to its passage; and then, 
in soliciting subscriptions among the people, we urged 
the conditional promise of the law as an additional 
motive to give, since every man’s donation would be 


doubled ; thus the clause worked both ways. The sub. 
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scriptions accordingly soon exceeded the requisite sum, 
and we claimed and received the public gift, which en- 
abled us to carry the design into execution. A conven- 
ient and handsome building was soon erected ; the in- 
stitution has by constant experience been found useful, 
and flourishes to this day; and I do not remember 
any of my political manceuvres, the success of which 
gave me at the time more pleasure, or wherein, after 
thinking of it, I more easily excused myself for having 
made some use of cunning. 

It was about this time that another projector, the 
Rev. Gilbert Tennent, came to me with a request that 
I would assist him in procuring a subscription for 
erecting a new meeting-house. It was to be for the 
use of a congregation he had gathered among the 
Presbyterians, who were originally disciples of Mr. 
Whitefield. Unwilling to make myself disagreeable 
' to my fellow-citizens by too frequently soliciting their 
contributions, I absolutely refused. He then desired 
I would furnish him with a list of the names of per- 
sons I knew by experience to be generous and public- 
spirited. I thought it would be unbecoming in me. 
after their kind compliance with my solicitations, to 
mark them out to be worried by other beggars, and 
therefore refused also to give such a list. He then 
desired I would at least give him my advice. ‘ That 
I will readily do,” said I; “and, in the first place, J 
advise you to apply to all those whom you know will 
give something ; next, to those whom you are uncer- 
tain whether they will give anything or not, and show 
them the list of those who have given ; and, lastly, do 
not neglect those who you are sure will give nothing, 
for in some of them you may be mistaken.” He 
laughed and thanked me, and said he woula take my 
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advice. He did so, for he asked of everybody, and he 
obtained a much larger sum than he expected, with 
which he erected the capacious and very elegant 
meeting-house that stands in Arch Street. 

1 The society which was then organized abandoned the “‘ very ele- 


gant meeting-house,’’ which they had once enlarged, in 1837, and 
now have a church on the corner of Twenty-first and Walnut streets, 
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X. 
A PHILADELPHIA CITIZEN. 


Our city, though laid out with a beautiful regu- 
larity, the streets large, straight, and crossing each 
other at right angles, had the disgrace of suffering 
those streets to remain long unpaved, and in wet 
weather the wheels of heavy carriages ploughed them 
into a quagmire, so that it was difficult to cross them; 
and in dry weather the dust was offensive. I had 
lived near what was called the Jersey Market, and 
saw with pain the inhabitants wading in mud while 
purchasing their provisions. A strip of ground down 
the middle of that market was at length paved with 
brick, so that, being once in the market, they had firm 
footing, but were often over shoes in dirt to get there. 
By talking and writing on the subject, I was at length 
instrumental in getting the street paved with stone be- 
tween the market and the bricked foot pavement, that 
was on each side next the houses. This, for some 
time, gave an easy access to the market dry-shod ; but 
the rest of the street not being paved, whenever a car- 
riage came out of the mud upon this pavement, it 
shook off and left its dirt upon it, and it was soon 
covered with mire, which was not removed, the city as 
yet having no scavengers. 

After some inquiry, I found a poor, industrious 
man, who was willing to undertake keeping the pave- 
ment clean, by sweeping it twice a week, carrying off 
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the dirt from before all the neighbors’ doors, for the 
sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by each house. 
I then wrote and printed a paper setting forth the ad- 
vantages to the neighborhood that might be obtained 
by this small expense; the greater ease in keeping 
our houses clean, so much dirt not being brought in 
by people’s feet ; the benefit to the shops by more cus- 
tom, etc., etc., as buyers could more easily get at 
them; and by not having, in windy weather, the dust 
blown in upon their goods, ete., etc. I sent one of 
these papers to each house, and in a day or two went 
round to see who would subscribe an agreement to 
pay these sixpences; it was unanimously signed, and 
for a time well executed. All the inhabitants of the 
city were delighted with the cleanliness of the pave- 
ment that surrounded the. market, it being a conven- 
ience to all, and this raised a general desire to have all 
the streets paved, and made the people more willing 
to submit to a tax for that purpose. 

After some time I drew a bill for paving the city, 
and brought it into the Assembly. It was just before 
I went to England, in 1757, and did not pass till I 
was gone, and then with an alteration in the mode of 
assessment, which I thought not for the better, but 
with an additional provision for lighting as well as 
paving the streets, which: was a great improvement. 
It was by a private person, the late Mr. John Clifton 
his giving a sample of the utility of lamps, by placing 
one at his door, that the people were first impressed 
with the idea of enlighting all the city. The honor 
of this public benefit has also been ascribed to me, but 
it belongs truly to that gentleman. <I did but follow 
his example, and have only some merit to claim re. 
specting the form of our lamps, as differing from the 
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globe lamps we were at first supplied with from Lon- 
don. Those we found inconvenient in these respects : 
they admitted no air below; the smoke, therefore, did 
not readily go out above, but circulated in the: globe, 
lodged on its inside, and soon obstructed the light 
they were intended to afford; giving, besides, the daily 
trouble of wiping them clean ; and an accidental stroke 
on one of them would demolish it and render it totally 
useless. I therefore suggested the composing them of 
four flat panes, with a long funnel above to draw up 
the smoke, and crevices admitting air below, to facili- 
tate the ascent of the smoke ; by this means they were 
kept clean, and did not grow dark in a few hours, as 
the London lamps do, but continued bright till morn- 
ing, and an accidental stroke would generally break 
but a single pane, easily repaired. 

I have sometimes wondered that the Londoners did 
- not, from the effect holes in the bottom of the globe 
lamps used at Vauxhall have in keeping them clean, 
learn to have such holes in their street lamps. But, 
these holes being made for another purpose, viz., to 
communicate flame more suddenly to the wick by a 
little flax hanging down through them, the other use, 
of letting in air, seems not to have been thought of ; 
and therefore, after the lamps have been lit a few 
hours, the streets of London are very poorly illumi- 
nated. 

The mention of these improvements puts me in mind 
of one I proposed, when in London, to Dr. Fothergill, 
who was among the best men I have known, and a 
great promoter of useful projects. I had observed that 
the streets, when dry, were never swept, and the light 
dust carried away; but it was suffered to accumu- 
late till wet weather reduced it to mud, and then, after 
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lying some days so deep on the pavement that there 
was no crossing but in paths kept clean by poor people 
with brooms, it was with great labor raked together 
and thrown up into carts open above, the sides of 
which suffered some of the slush at every jolt on the . 
pavement to shake out and fall, sometimes to the an- 
noyance of foot-passengers. The reason given for not 
sweeping the dusty streets was, that the dust would 
fly into the windows of shops and houses. 

An accidental occurrence had instructed me how 
much sweeping might be done in a little time. I 
found at my door in Craven Street, one morning, a 
poor woman sweeping my pavement with a birch 
broom; she appeared very pale and feeble, as just 
come out of a fit of sickness. I asked who employed 
her to sweep there ; she said, “* Nobody ; but I am very 
poor and in distress, and I sweeps before gentlefolkses 
doors, and hopes they will give me something.” I bid 
her sweep the whole street clean, and I would give her 
a shilling ; this was at nine o’clock ; at twelve she came 
for the shilling. From the slowness I saw at first in 
her working I could scarce believe that the work was 
done so soon, and sent my servant to examine it, who 
reported that the whole street was swept perfectly 
clean, and all the dust placed in the gutter, which was 
in the middle; and the next rain washed it quite 
away, so that the pavement and even the kennel were 
perfectly clean. 

I then judged that, if that feeble woman could 
sweep such a street in three hours, a strong, active 
man might have done.it in half the time. _And here 
let me remark the convenience of having but one gut 
ter in such a narrow street, running down its middle, 
instead of two, one on each side, near the footway; 
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for where all the rain that falls on a street runs from 
the sides and meets in the middle, it forms there a 
current strong enough to wash away all the mud it 
meets with ; but when divided into two channels, it is 
often too weak to cleanse either, and only makes the 
mud it finds more fluid, so that the wheels of car- 
riages and feet of horses throw and dash it upon the 
foot-pavement, which is thereby rendered foul and 
slippery, and sometimes splash it upon those who are 
walking. My proposal, yee to the good 
ductors was as follows: 

“For the more effectual cleaning and keeping clean 
the streets of London and Westminster, it is proposed 
that the several watchmen be contracted with to have 
the dust swept up in dry seasons, and the mud raked 
up at other times, each in the several streets and lanes 
of his round ; that they be furnished with brooms and 

‘other proper instruments for these purposes, to be 
kept at their respective stands, ready to furnish the 
poor people they may employ in the service. 

* That in the dry summer months the dust be all 
swept up into heaps at proper distances, before the 
shops and windows of houses are usually opened, when 
the scavengers, with close-covered carts, shall also 
carry it all away. 

“That the mud, when raked up, be not left in heaps 
to be spread abroad again by the wheels of carriages 
and trampling of horses, but that the scavengers be 
provided with bodies of carts, not placed high upon 
wheels, but low upon sliders with lattice bottoms, 
which, being covered with straw, will retain the mud 
thrown into them, and permit the water to drain from 
it, whereby it will become much lighter, water making 
the greatest part of its weight; these bodies of carts 
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to be placed at convenient distances, and the mud 
brought to them in wheelbarrows ; they remaining 
where placed till the mud is drained, and then horses 
brought to draw them away.” 

I have since had doubts of the practicability of the . 
latter part of this proposal, on account of the narrow- 
ness of some streets, and the difficulty of placing the 
draining-sleds so as not to encumber too much the pas- 
sage; but I am still of opinion that the former, re- 
quiring the dust to be swept up and carried away 
before the shops are open, is very practicable in the 
summer, when the days are long; for, in walking 
through the Strand and Fleet Street one morning at 
seven o’clock, I observed there was not one shop open, 
though it had been daylight and the sun up above 
three hours; the inhabitants of London choosing vol- 
untarily to live much by candle-light, and sleep by 
sunshine, and yet often complain, a little absurdly, of 
the duty on candles, and the high price of tallow. 

Some may think these trifling matters not worth 
minding or relating; but when they consider that 
though dust blown into the eyes of a single person, or 
into a single shop on a windy day, is but of small im- 
portance, yet the great number of the instances in a 
populous city, and its frequent repetitions give it 
weight and consequence, perhaps they will not censure 
very severely those who bestow some attention to af- 
fairs of this seemingly low nature. Human felicity ig 
produced not so much by great pieces of good fortune 
that seldom happen, as by little advantages that occur 
every day. Thus, if you teach a poor young man to 
shave himself, and keep his razor.in order, you may 
contribute,more to the happiness of his life than in giv- 
ing him a thousand guineas. The money may be soon 
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spent, the regret only remaining of having foolishly 
consumed it ; but in the other case, he escapes the fre- 
quent vexation of waiting for barbers, and of their 
sometimes dirty fingers, offensive breaths, and dull 
razors; he shaves when most convenient to hit, and 
enjoys daily the pleasure of its being done with a good 
instrument. With these sentiments I have hazarded 
the few preceding pages, hoping they may afford hints 
which some time or other may be useful to a city I 
love, having lived many years in it very happily, and 
perhaps to some of our towns in America. 

Having been for some time employed by the post- 
master-general of America as his comptroller in regu- 
lating several offices, and bringing the officers to ac- 
count, I was, upon his death in 1758, appointed, 
jointly with Mr. William Hunter, to succeed him, by 
a commission from the postmaster-general in England. 
The American office never had hitherto paid any- 
thing to that of Britain. We were to have six hun- 
dred pounds a year between us, if we could make 
that sum out of the profits of the office. To do this 
a variety of improvements were necessary; some of 
these were inevitably at first expensive, so that in the 
first four years the office became above nine hundred 
pounds in debt to us. But it soon after began to re- 
pay us; and before I was displaced by a freak of the 
ministers, of which I shall speak hereafter, we had 
brought it to yield three times as much clear revenue 
to the crown as the post-office of Ireland. Since that 
imprudent transaction, they have received from it-— 
not one farthing! 

The business of the post-office occasioned my taking 
a journey this year to New England, where the Col- 
lege of Cambridge, of their own motion, presented me 
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with the degree of Masterof Arts. Yale College, in 


Connecticut, had before made me a similar compli 
ment. Thus, without studying in any college, I came 
to partake of their honors. They were conferred in 
consideration. of my improvements and discoveries in | 
the electric branch of natural philosophy. 

In 1754, war with France being again apprehended, 
a congress of commissioners from the different colonies 
was, by an order of the Lords of Trade, to be assem-~ 
bled at Albany, there to confer with the chiefs of the 
Six Nations concerning the means of defending both 
their country and ours. Governor Hamilton, having 
received this order, acquainted the House with it, re- 
questing they would furnish proper presents for the 
Indians, to be given on this occasion; and naming 
the speaker (Mr. Norris) and myself to join Mr. 
Thomas Penn and Mr. Secretary Peters as commis- 
sioners to act for Pennsylvania. The House approved 
the nomination, and provided the goods for the pres- 
ent, though they did not much like treating out of 
the provinces ; and we met the other commissioners at 
Albany about the middle of June. 

In our way thither, I projected and drew a plan for 
the union of all the colonies under one government, so 
far as might be necessary for defence and other im- 
portant general purposes. As we passed through New 
York, I had there shown my project to Mr. James 
Alexander and Mr. Kennedy, two gentlemen of great 
knowledge in public affairs, and, being fortified by 
their approbation, I ventured to lay it before the Con- 
gress. It then appeared that several of the commis: 
sioners had formed plans of the same kind. A pre- 
vious question was first taken, whether a union should 
be established, which passed in the affirmative unanis 
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mously. A+ committee was then appointed, one mem- 
ber from each colony, to consider the several plans, and 
report. Mine happened to be preferred, and, with a 
few amendments, was accordingly reported. 

By:this: plan the general government was to be ade 
ministered by a president-general, appointed and sup= 
ported by the crown, and a grand council was to be 
chosen by the representatives of the people of the 
several colonies, met in their respective assemblies. 
The debates upon it in Congress went on daily, hand 
in hand with the Indian business. Many objections 
and difficulties were started, but at length they were 
all overcome, and the plan was unanimously agreed 
to, and copies ordered to be transmitted to the Board 
of Trade and to the assemblies of the several prov- 
inces. Its fate was singular: the assemblies did not 
adopt it, as they all thought there was too much pre- 
rogative in it, and in England it was judged. to have 
too much of the democratic. The Board of Trade 
therefore did not approve of it, nor recommend it for 
the approbation of his majesty; but another scheme 
was formed, supposed to answer the same purpose bet- 
ter, whereby the governors of the provinces,. with 
‘some members of their respective councils, were to 
-meet and order the raising of troops, building of forts, 
etc., and to draw on the treasury of Great Britain for 
the expense, which was afterwards to be refunded by 
an act of Parliament laying a tax on America. My 
plan, with my reasons in support of it, is to be found 
among my political papers that are printed. 

Being the winter following in Boston, I had much 
conversation with Governor Shirley upon both the 
plans. Part of what passed between us on the occa- 
sion may also be seen among those papers. The differ- 
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ent and contrary reasons of dislike to my plan makes 
me suspect that it was really the true medium; and | 
am still of opinion it would have been happy for both 
sides the water if ithad been adopted. The colonies, 
so united, would have been sufficiently strong to have 
defended themselves; there would then have been ne 
need of troops from England; of course, the subse- 
quent pretence for taxing America, and the bloody 
contest it occasioned, would have been avoided. But 
-such mistakes are not new: history is full of the er- 
rors of states and princes. 


“* Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue! ’? 


Those who govern, having much business on their 
hands, do not generally like to take the trouble of con- 
sidering and carrying into execution new projects. 
The best public measures are therefore seldom 
adopted from previous wisdom, but forced by the 
occasion. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, in sending it down 
to the Assembly, expressed his approbation of the 
plan, “‘as appearing to him to be drawn up with great 
clearness and strength of judgment, and therefore rec- 
ommended it as well worthy of their closest and most 
serious attention.” The House, however, by the man- 
agement of a certain member, took it up when I 
happened to be absent, which I thought not very fair, 
and reprobated it without paying any attention to it 
at all, to my no small mortification. 

In my journey to Boston this year, I met at New 
York with our new governor, Mr. Morris, just arrived 
there from, England, with whom I had been before 
intimately acquainted. He brought a commission te 
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supersede Mr. Hamilton, who, tired with the disputes 
his proprietary instructions subjected him to, had re- 
signed. Mr. Morris asked me if I thought he must 
expect as uncomfortable an administration. I said, 
“No; you may, on the contrary, have a very comfort: 
able one, if you will only take care not to enter inte 
any dispute with the Assembly.” ‘ My dear friend,” 
says he, pleasantly, “‘ how can you advise my avoiding 
disputes? You know I love disputing; it is one of 
my greatest pleasures ; however, to show the regard J 
have for your counsel, I promise you I will, if possikle, 
avoid them.” He had some reason for loving to dis- 
pute, being eloquent, an acute sophister, and therefore 
generally successful in argumentative conversation. 
He had been brought up to it from a boy, his father, as 
I have heard, aceustoming his children to dispute with 
one another for his diversion, while sitting at table af- 
ter dinner; but I think the practice was not wise; for, 
in the course of my observation, these disputing, con- 
tradicting, and confuting people arc generally unfortu- 
nate in their affairs. They get victory sometimes, but 
they never get good will, which would be of more use 
to them. We parted, he going to Philadelphia, and 
I to Boston. 

In returning, I met at New York with the votes of 
the Assembly, by which it appeared that, notwith- 
standing his promise to me, he and the House were 
already in high contention; and it was a contin- 
ual battle between them as long as he retained the 
government. I had my share of it; for, as soon as 
I got back to my seat in the Assembly, I was put on 
every committee for answering his speeches and mes- 
sages, and by the committees always desired to make 
the drafts. Our answers, as well as his messages, 
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were often tart, and sometimes indecently abusive; 
and as he knew I wrote for the Assembly, one might 
have imagined that, when we met, we could hardly 
avoid cutting throats; but he was so good-natured a 
man that no personal difference between him and me 
was occasioned by the contest, and we often dined 
together. 

One afternoon, in the height of this public quarrel, 
we met in the street. ‘ Franklin,” says he, “ you 
must go home with me and spend the evening; I am 
to have some company that you will like ;” and taking 
me by the arm, he led me to his house. In gay con- 
versation over our wine, after supper, he told us, jok- 
ingly, that he much admired the idea of Sancho Panza, 
who, when it was proposed to give him a government, 
requested it might bea government of blacks, as then, 
if he could not agree with his people, he might seli 
them. One of his friends, who sat next to me, says, 
“ Franklin, why do you continue to side with these 
damned Quakers? Had you not better sell them? 
The proprietor would give a good price.” “The gov- 
ernor,” says I, “has not yet blacked them enough.” 
He, indeed, had labored hard to blacken the Assem- 
bly in all his messages, but they wiped off his coloring 
as fast as he laid it on, and placed it, in return, thick 
upon his own face; so that, finding he was likely to 
be negrofied himself, he, as well as Mr. Hamilton, 
grew tired of the contest, and quitted the government. 

These public quarrels were all at bottom owing 
to the proprietaries, our hereditary governors, who, 
when any expense was to be incurred for the de 
fence of their province, with incredible meanness in- 
structed their deputies to pass no act for levying the 
necessary taxes, unless their vast estates were in the 
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same act expressly excused ; and they had even taken 
bonds of these deputies to observe such instructions. 
The Assemblies for three years held out against this 
injustice, though constrained to bend at last. At 
length Captain Denny, who was Governor Morris’s 
successor, ventured to disobey those instructions : how 
that was brought about I shall show hereafter. 

But I am got forward too fast with my story: there 
are still some transactions to be mentioned that hap- 
pened during the administration of Governor Morris. 
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XI. 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE KING. 


War being in a manner commenced with France, 
the government of Massachusetts Bay projected an 
attack upon Crown Point, and sent Mr. Quincy to 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Pownall, afterward Governor 
Pownall, to New York, to solicit assistance. As I 
was in the Assembly, knew its temper, and was Mr 
Quincy’s countryman, he applied to me for my influ- 
ence and assistance. I dictated his address to them, 
which was well received. They voted an aid of ten 
thousand pounds, to be laid out in provisions. But 
the governor refusing his assent to their bill (which 
included this with other sums granted for the use of the 
crown), unless a clause were inserted exempting the 
proprietary estate from bearing any part of the tax 
that would be necessary, the Assembly, though very 
desirous of making their grant to New England effect- 
ual, were at a loss how to accomplish it. Mr. Quincy 
labored hard with the governor to obtain his assent, 
but he was obstinate. 

I then suggested a method of doing the business 
without a governor, by orders on the trustees of the 
Loan Office, which, by law, the Assembly had the 
right of drawing. There was, indeed, little or no 
money at that time in the office, and therefore I pro- 
posed that the orders should be payable in a year, and 
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to bear an interest of five per cent. With these orders 
I supposed the provisions might easily be purchased. 
The Assembly, with very little hesitation, adopted the 
proposal. The orders were immediately printed, and 
I was one of the committee directed to sign and dispose 
of them. The fund for paying them was the interest of 
all the paper currency then extant in the province up- 
on loan, together with the revenue arising from the ex- 
cise, which being known to be more than sufficient, they 
obtained instant credit, and were not only received in 
payment for the provisions, but many moneyed people, 
who had cash lying by them, vested it in those orders, 
which they found advantageous, as they bore interest 
while upon hand, and might on any occasion be used 
as money, so that they were eagerly all bought up, 
and in a few weeks none of them were to be seen. 
Thus this important affair was by my means com- 
pleted. Mr. Quincy returned thanks to the As- 
sembly in a handsome memorial, went home highly 
pleased with the success of his embassy, and ever after 
bore for me the most cordial and affectionate friendship. 

The British government, not choosing to permit the 
union of the colonies as proposed at Albany, and to 
trust that union with their defence, lest they should 
thereby grow too military and feel their own strength, 
suspicions and jealousies at this time being entertained 
of them, sent over General Braddock with two regi- 
ments of regular English troops for that purpose. He 
landed at Alexandria, in Virginia, and thence marched 
to Fredericktown, in Maryland, where he halted for 
carriages. Our Assembly apprehending, from some in- 
formation, that he had conceived violent prejudices 
zgainst them, as averse to the service, wished me to 
wait upon him, not as from them, but as postmaster- 
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-general, under the guise of proposing to settle with 
him the mode of conducting with most celerity and 
certainty the despatches between him and the govern- 
ors of the several provinces, with whom he must neces- 
sarily have continual correspondence, and of which 
they proposed to pay the expense. My son accompa. 
nied me on this journey. 

We found the general at Fredericktown, waiting im- 
patiently for the return of those he had sent through the 
back parts of Maryland and Virginia to collect wagons. 
I stayed with him several days, dined with him daily, 
and had full opportunity of removing all his preju- 

-dices, by the information of what the Assembly had 
before his arrival actually done, and were still willing 
to do, to facilitate his operations. When I was about 
to depart, the returns of wagons to be obtained were 
brought in, by which it appeared that they amounted 
only to twenty-five, and not all of those were in ser- 
viceable condition. The general and all the officers 
were surprised, declared the expedition was then at an 
end, being impossible, and exclaimed against the min- 
isters for ignorantly landing them in a country desti- 
tute of the means of conveying their stores, baggage, 
etc., not less than one hundred and fifty wagons being 
necessary. 

I happened to say I thought it was a pity they had 
not been landed rather in Pennsylvania, as in that 
country almost every farmer had his wagon. The 
general eagerly laid hold of my words, and said, 
“Then you, sir, who are a man of interest there, can 
probably procure them for us; and I beg you will un- 
dertake it.” I asked what terms were to be offered 
the owners of the wagons; and I was desired to put 
on paper the terms that appeared to me necessary. 
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This I did, and they were agreed to, and a commission 
and instructions accordingly prepared immediately. 
What those terms were will appear in the advertise- 
ment I published as soon as I arrived at Lancaster, 
which being, from the great and sudden effect it pro- 
duced, a piece of some curiosity, I shall insert it af 
length, as follows : 


‘* ADVERTISEMENT. 
“ LANcAsTER, April 26, 1'755. 

‘** Whereas, one hundred and fifty wagons, with four 
horses to each wagon, and fifteen hundred saddle or 
pack horses, are wanted for the service of his majes- 
ty’s forces now about to rendezvous at Will’s Creek, 
and his excellency General Braddock having been 
pleased to empower me to contract for the hire of the 
same, I hereby give notice that I shall attend for that 
purpose at Lancaster from this day to next Wednes- 
day evening, and at York from next Thursday morn- 
ing till Friday evening, where I shall be ready to 
agree for wagons and teams, or single horses, on the 
following terms, viz.: 1. That there shall be paid for 
each wagon, with four good horses and a driver, fif- 
teen shillings per diem; and for each able horse with 
a pack-saddle or other saddle and furniture, two shil- 
lings per diem ; and for each able horse without a sad- 
dle, eighteen pence perdiem. 2. That the pay com- 
mence from the time of their joining the forces at 
Will’s Creek, which must be on or before the 20th of 
May ensuing, and that a reasonable allowance be paid 
over and above for the time necessary for their travel- 
ling to Will’s Creek and home again after their dis- 
eharge. 8. Each wagon and team, and every saddle 
or pack horse, is to be valued by indifferent persons 
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chosen between me and the owner; and in ease of the 
loss of any wagon, team, or other horse in the service, 
the price according to such valuation is to be allowed 
and paid. 4. Seven days’ pay is to be advanced and 
paid in hand by me to the owner of each wagon and 


* 


team or horse, at the time of contracting, if required, - 


and the remainder to be paid by General Braddock, 
or by the paymaster of the army, at the time of their dis- 
charge, or from time to time, as it shall be demanded. 
5. No drivers of wagons, or persons taking care of the 
hired horses, are on any account to be called upon to 
do the duty of soldiers, or be otherwise employed than 
in conducting or taking care of their carriages or 
horses. 6. All oats, Indian corn, or other forage that 
wagons or horses bring to the camp, more than is ne- 
cessary for the subsistence of the horses, is to be taken 
for the use of the army, and a reasonable price paid 
for the same. 

‘“* Note. — My son, William Franklin, is empowered 
to enter into like contracts with any person in Cum- 
berland county. B. FRANKLIN.” 


“ To the Inhabitants of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Fork, and Cumberland. 
“ Friends and Countrymen : 

‘“ Being occasionally at the camp at Frederick a few 
days since, I found the general and officers extremely 
exasperated on account of their not being supplied 
with horses and carriages, which had been expected 
from this province, as most able to furnish them ; but, 
through the dissensions between our governor and As- 
sembly, money had not been provided, nor any steps 
taken for that purpose. 

“Tt was proposed to send an armed force immedi 
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ately into these counties, to seize as many of the best 
carriages and horses as should be wanted, and compel 
as many persons into the service as would be neces- 
sary to drive and take care of them. 

“I apprehended that the progress of British sol- 
diers through these counties on such an occasion, 
especially considering the temper they are in, and their 
resentment against us, would be attended with many 
and great inconveniences to the inhabitants, and there- 
fore more willingly took the trouble of trying first 
what might be done by fair and equitable means. The 
people of these back counties have lately complained 
to the Assembly that a sufficient currency was want- 
ing; you have an opportunity of receiving and divid- 
ing among you a very considerable sum; for, if the - 
service of this expedition should continue, as it is more 
than probable it will, for one hundred and twenty 
days, the hire of these wagons and horses will 
amount to upward of thirty thousand pounds, which 
will be paid you in silver and gold of the king’s 
money. 

“The service will be light and easy, for the army 
will scarce march above twelve miles per day, and the 
wagons and baggage-horses, as they carry those 
things that are absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the army, must march with the army, and no faster ; 
and are, forthe army’s sake, always placed where they 
can be most secure, whether in a march or in a camp. 

“Tf you are really, as I believe you are, good and 
foyal subjects to his majesty, you may now do a most 
acceptable service, and make it easy to yourselves; for 
three or four of such as can not separately spare from 
the business of their plantations a wagon and four 
horses and a driver, may do it together, one furnish- 
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ing the wagon, another one or two horses, and another 
the driver, and divide the pay proportionably between 
you; but if you do not this service to your king and 
country voluntarily, when such good pay and reason- 
able terms are offered to you, your loyalty will be © 
strongly suspected. The king’s business must be 
done; so many brave troops, come so far for your de- 
fence, must not stand idle through your backwardness 
to do what may be reasunably expected from you; 
wagons and horses must be had; violent measures 
will probably be used, and you will be left to seek for 
a recompense where you can find it, and your case, 
perhaps, be little pitied or regarded. 

“I have no particular interest in this affair, as, 
except the satisfaction of endeavoring to do good, I 
shall have only my labor for my pains. If this method 
of obtaining the wagons and horses is not likely to 
succeed, I am obliged to send word to the general in 
fourteen days; and I suppose Sir John St. Clair, the 
hussar, with a body of soldiers, will immediately enter 
the province for the purpose, which I shall be sorry to 
hear, because Iam very sincerely and truly your friend 
and well-wisher, 


“B. FRANKLIN.” 


I received of the general about eight hundred 
pounds, to be disbursed in advance-money to the 
wagon owners, etc.; but that sum being insufficient, 1 
advanced upward of two hundred pounds more, and in 
two weeks the one hundred and fifty wagons, with 
two hundred and fifty-nine carrying horses, were on 
their march for the camp. The advertisement prom. 
ised payment according to the valuation, in case any 
wagon or horse should be lost.. The owners, how. 
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ever, alleging they did not know General Braddock, 
or what dependence might be had on his promise, in- 
sisted on my bond for the performance, which I accord- 
ingly gave them. 

While I was at the camp, supping one evening with 
the officers of Colonel Dunbar’s regiment, he repre- 
sented to me his concern for the subalterns, who, he 
said, were generally not in affluence, ana could ill 
afford, in this dear country, to lay in the stores that 
might be necessary in so long a march, through a wilder- 
ness, where nothing was to bé purchased. I commis- 
erated their case, and resolved to endeavor procuring 
them some relief. I said nothing, however, to him of 
my intention, but wrote the next morning to the com- 
mittee of the Assembly, who had the disposition of 
some public money, warmly recommending the case 
of these officers to their consideration, and proposing 
that a present should be sent them of necessaries and 
refreshments. My son, who had some experience of a 
camp life, and of its wants, drew up a list for me, 
which I enclosed in my letter. The committee ap- 
proved, and used such diligence that, conducted by 
my son, the stores arrived at the camp as soon as the 
wagons. They consisted of twenty parcels, each con- 
taining — 


6 Ibs. loaf sugar. 1 Gloucester cheese. 

6 Ibs. good Muscovado do. 1 keg containing 20 lbs. good but 
1lb. good green tea. ter. 

i Ib. good bohea do. 2 doz. old Madeira wine. 

6 Ibs. good ground coffee. 2 gallons Jamaica spirits. 

6 Ibs. chocolate. 1 bottle flour of mustard. 

1-2 ewt. best white biscuit. 2 well-cured hams. 

1-2 lb. pepper. 1-2 dozen dried tongues, 


I quart best white wine vinee 6 Ibs. rice. 
gar. 6 lbs. raisins. 
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These twenty parcels, well packed, were placed on 
as many horses, each parcel, with the horse, being in- 
tended as a present for one officer. They were very 
thankfully received, and the kindness acknowledged 
by letters to me from the colonels of both regiments, 
in the most grateful terms. The general, too, was 
highly satisfied with my conduct in procuring him the 
wagons, etc., and readily paid my account of dis- 
bursements, thanking me repeatedly, and requesting 
my farther assistance in sending provisions after him. 
I undertook this also, and was busily employed in it 
till we heard of his defeat, advancing for the service 
of my own money upwards of one thousand pounds 
sterling, of which I sent him an account. It came 
to his hands, luckily for me, a few days before the 
battle, and he returned me immediately an order on 
the paymaster for the round sum of one thousand 
pounds, leaving the remainder to the next account. 
I consider this payment as good luck, having never 
been able to obtain that remainder, of which more 
hereafter. 

This general was, I think, a brave man, and might 
probably have made a figure as a good officer in some 
European war. But he had too much self-confidence, 
too high an opinion of the validity of regular troops, 
and too mean a one of both Americans and Indians. 
George Croghan, our Indian interpreter, joined him 
on his march with one hundred of those people, who 
might have been of great use to his army as guides, 
scouts, etce., if he had treated them kindly; but he 
slighted and neglected them, and they gradually left 
him. 

In conversation with him one day, he was giving me 
some account of his intended progress. ‘“ After tak. 
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ing Fort Duquesne,” says he, “I am to proceed to 
Niagara ; and, having taken that, to Frontenac, if the 
season will allow time; and I suppose it will, for Du 
quesne can hardly detain me above three or four days ; 
and then I see nothing that can obstruct: my march to 
Niagara.” Having before revolved in my mind the 
long line his army must make in their march by a very 
narrow road, to be cut for them through the woods 
and bushes, and also what I had read of a former de- 
feat of fifteen hundred French, who invaded the Iro- 
quois country, I had conceived some doubts and some 
fears for the event of the campaign. But I ventured 
only to say, “ To be sure, sir, if you arrive well before 
Duquesne, with these fine troops, so well provided 
with artillery, that place not yet completely fortified, 
and as we hear with no very strong garrison, can prob- 
ably make but a short resistance. The only danger I 
apprehend of obstruction to your march is from am- 
buseades of Indians, who, by constant practice, are 
dexterous in laying and executing them; and the slen- 
der line, near four miles long, which your army must 
make, may expose it to be attacked by surprise in its 
flanks, and to be cut like a thread into several pieces, 
which, from their distance, can not come up in time 
to support each other.” 

He smiled at my ignorance, and replied, “ These 
savages may, indeed, be a formidable enemy to your 
raw American militia, but upon the king’s regular and 
disciplined troops, sir, it is impossible they should 
make any impression.” I was conscious of an impro- 
priety in my disputing with a military man in mat- 

1 Fort Duquesne stood where is now the city of Pittsburg. Wash- 
ington, it will be remembered, was an aid-de-camp of General Brad- 


dock and gave him the same advice regarding Indian warfare that 
Franklin did. : 
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ters of his profession, and said no more. The enemy, 
however, did not take the advantage of his army which 
I apprehended its long line of march exposed it to, 
but let it advance without interruption till within nine 
miles of the place; and then, when more in a body > 
(for it had just passed a river, where the front had 
halted till all were come over), and in a more open 
part of the woods than any it had passed, attacked its 
advanced guard by a heavy fire from behind trees and 
bushes, which was the first intelligence the general 
had of an enemy’s being near him. This guard being 
disordered, the general hurried the troops up to their 
assistance, which was done in great confusion, through 
wagons, baggage, and cattle; and presently the fire 
came upon their flank: the officers, being on horse- 
back, were more easily distinguished, picked out as 
marks, and fell very fast; and the soldiers were 
crowded together in a huddle, having or hearing no 
orders, and standing to be shot at till two-thirds of 
them were killed; and then, being seized with a panic, 
the whole fled with precipitation. 

The wagoners took each a horse out of his team 
and scampered; their example was immediately fol- 
lowed by others; so that all the wagons, provisions, 
artillery, and stores were left to the enemy. The gen- 
eral, being wounded, was brought off with difficulty ; 
his secretary, Mr. Shirley, was killed by his side; and 
out of eighty-six officers, sixty-three were killed or 
wounded, and seven hundred and fourteen men killed 
out of eleven hundred. These eleven hundred had 
been picked men from the whole army; the rest had 
been left behind with Colonel Dunbar, who was ta 
follow with the heavier part of the stores, provisions, 
and baggage. The flyers, not being pursued, arrived 
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at Dunbar’s camp, and the panic they brought with 
them instantly seized him and all his people; and, 
though he had now above one thousand men, and the 
enemy who had beaten Braddock did not at most ex- 
ceed four hundred Indians and French together, in- 
stead of proceeding, and endeavoring to recover some 
of the lost honor, he ordered all the stores, ammuni- 
tion, etc., to be destroyed, that he might have more 
horses to assist his flight towards the settlements, and 
less lumber to remove. He was there met with re- 
quests from the governors of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, that he would post his troops on the 
frontiers, so as to afford some protection to the inhab- 
itants; but he continued his hasty march through all 
the country, not thinking himself safe-till he arrived 
at Philadelphia, where the inhabitants could protect 
him. This whole transaction gave us Americans the 
first suspicion that our exalted ideas of the prowess of 
British regulars had not been well founded. 

In their first march, too, from their landing till they 
got beyond the settlements, they had plundered and 
stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining some poor 
families, besides insulting, abusing, and confining the 
people if they remonstrated. This was enough to put 
us out of conceit of such defenders, if we had really 
wanted any. How different was the conduct of our 
French friends in 1781, who, during a march through 
the most inhabited part of our country from Rhode 
Jsland to Virginia, near seven hundred miles, occa- 
sioned not the smallest complaint for the loss of a pig, 
a chicken, or even an apple. 

Captain Orme, who was one of the general’s aides- 
de-camp, and, being grievously wounded, was brought 
off with him, and continued with him to his death, 
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which happened in a few days, told me that he was 
totally silent all day, and at night only said, “ Who 
would have thought it?” That he was silent again 
the following day, saying only at last, “ We shall 
better know how to deal with them another time ;” 
and died in a few minutes after. 

The secretary’s papers, with all the general’s orders, 
instructions, and correspondence, falling into the ene- 
my’s hands, they selected and translated into French 
a number of the articles, which they printed, to prove 
the hostile intentions of the British court before the 
declaration of war. Among these I saw some letters 
of the general to the ministry, speaking highly of the 
great service 1 had rendered the army, and recom- 
mending me to their notice. David Hume, too, who 
was some years after secretary to Lord Hertford, 
when minister in France, and afterward to General 
Conway, when secretary of state, told me he had seen 
among the papers in that office, letters from Braddock 
highly recommending me. But the expedition having 
been unfortunate, my service, it seems, was not 
thought of much value, for those recommendations - 
were never of any use to me. 

As to rewards from himself, I asked only one, which 
was that he would give orders to his officers not to 
enlist any more of our bought servants, and that he 
would discharge such as had been already enlisted. 
This he readily granted, and several were accordingly 
returned to their masters, on my application. Dun- 
bar, when the command devolved on him, was not so 
generous. He being at Philadelphia, on his retreat 
or rather flight, I applied to him for the discharge of 
the servants of three poor farmers of Lancaster county 
that he had enlisted, reminding him of the late gen. 
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eral’s orders on that head. He promised me that, if 
the masters would come to him at Trenton, where he 
should be in a few days on his march to New York, he 
would there deliver their men to them. They accord- 
ingly were at the expense and trouble of going to 
Trenton, and there he refused to perform his promise, 
to their great loss and disappointment. 

As soon as the loss of the wagons and horses was 
generally known, all the owners came upon me for the 
valuation which I had given bond to pay. Their de- 
mands gave me a great deal of trouble, my acquaint- 
ing them that the money was ready in the paymaster’s 
hands, but that orders for paying it must first be ob- 
tained from General Shirley, and my assuring them 
that I had applied to that general by letter, but he 
being at a distance, an answer could not soon be re- 
ceived, and they must have patience; all this was not 
sufficient to satisfy, and some began to sue me. Gen- 
eral Shirley at length relieved me from this terrible 
situation by appointing commissioners to examine the 
claims, and ordering payment. They amounted to 
near twenty thousand pound, which to pay would have 
ruined me. 

Before we had the news of this defeat, the two Doc- 
tors Bond came to me with a subscription paper for 
raising money to defray the expense of a grand fire- 
work, which it was intended to exhibit at a rejoicing 
on receipt of the news of our taking Fort Duquesne. 
I looked grave, and said it would, I thought, be time 
enough to prepare for the rejoicing when we knew we 
should have occasion to rejoice. They seemed sur- 
_prised that I did not immediately comply with their 
proposal. “Why ...!” says one of them, “you 
surely don’t suppose that the fort will not be taken?” 
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« I don’t know that it will not be taken, but I know 
that the events of war are subject to great uncer- 
tainty.” I gave them the reasons of my doubting; 
the subscription was dropped, and the projectors 
thereby missed the mortification they would have un- 
dergone if the firework had been prepared. Dr. Bond, 
on some other occasion afterward, said that he did not 
like Franklin’s forebodings. 
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XII. 
COMMON-SENSE IN WAR MATTERS. 


GovERNOR Morris, who had continually worried 
the Assembly with message after message before the 
defeat of Braddock, to beat them into the making of 
acts to raise money for the defence of the province 
without taxing, among others, the proprietary estates, 
and had rejected all their bills for not having such 
an exempting clause, now redoubled his attacks with 
more hope of success, the danger and necessity being 
greater. The Assembly, however, continued firm, be- 
lieving they had justice on their side, and that it 
would be giving up an essential right if they suffered 
the governor to amend their money-bills. In one of 
the last, indeed, which was for granting fifty thousand 
pounds, his proposed amendment was only of a single 
word. The bill expressed “that all estates, real and 
personal, were to be taxed, those of the proprietaries 
not excepted.” His amendment was, for not read 
only: a small but very material alteration. However, 
when the news of this disaster reached England, our 
friends there, whom we had taken care to furnish with 
all the Assembly's answers to the governor’s messages, 
raised a clamor against the proprietaries for their 
meanness and injustice in giving their governor such 
instructions; some going so far as to say that by ob 
structing the defence of their province they forfeited 
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their right to it. They were intimidated by this, and 
sent orders to their receiver-general.to add five thou- 
sand pounds of their money to whatever sum might be 
given by the Assembly for such purpose. 

This, being notified to the House, was accepted in 
lieu of their share of a general tax, and a new bill 
was formed, with an exempting clause, which passed 
accordingly. By this act I was appointed one of the 
commissioners for disposing of the money, sixty thou- 
sand pounds. I had been active in modelling the bill 
and procuring its passage, and had, at the same time, 
drawn a bill for establishing and disciplining a volun- 
tary militia, which I carried through the House with- 
out much difficulty, as care was taken in it to leave 
the Quakers at their liberty. To promote the associ- 
ation necessary to form the militia, I wrote a dialogue, 
stating and answering all the objections I could think 
of to such a militia, which was printed, and had, as I 
thought, great effect. 

While the several companies in the city and coun- 
try were forming, and learning their exercise, the gov- 
ernor prevailed with me to take charge of our North- 
western frontier, which was infested by the enemy, and 
provide for the defence of the inhabitants by raising 
troops and building a line of forts. I undertook this 
military business, though I did not conceive myself 
well qualified for it. He gave-me a commission with 
full powers, and a parcel of blank commissions for 
officers, to be given to whom I thought fit. I had but 
little difficulty in raising men, having soon five hun- 
dred and sixty under my command. My son, who had 
in the preceding war been an officer in the army raised 
against Canada, was my aide-de-camp, and of great 
use to me. The Indians had burned Gnadenhut, a 
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village settled by the Moravians, and massacred the in- 
habitants ; but the place was thought a good situation 
for one of the forts. 

In order to march thither, I assembled the compa- 
nies at Bethlehem, the chief establishment of those 
people. I was surprised to find it in so good a pos- 
ture of defence; the destruction of Gnadenhut had 
made them apprehend danger. The principal build- 
ings were defended by a stockade ; they had purchased 
@ quantity of arms and ammunition from New York, 
and had even placed quantities of small paving stones 
between the windows of their high stone houses for 
their women to throw down upon the heads of any In. 
dians that should attempt to force into them. The 
armed brethren, too, kept watch, and relieved as me- 
thodically as any garrison town. In conversation with 
the bishop, Spangenberg, I mentioned this my sur- 
prise; for, knowing they had obtained an act of Par- 
liament exempting them from military duties in the 
colonies, I had supposed they were conscientiously 
scrupulous of bearing arms. He answered me that it 
was not one of their established principles, but that, 
at the time of their obtaining that act, it was thought 
to be a principle with many of their people. On this 
oceasion, however, they, to their surprise, found it 
adopted by but a few. It seems they were either de- 
ceived in themselves or deceived the Parliament; but 
common sense, aided by present danger, will some- 
times be too strong for whimsical opinions. 

It was the beginning of January when we set out 
upon this business of building forts. I sent one de- 
tachment toward the Minisink, with instructions to 
erect one for the security of that upper part of the 
country, and another to the lower part, with similar in- 
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structions ; and I concluded to go myself with the rest 
of my foree to Gnadenhut, where~a fort was thought 
more immediately necessary. The Moravians procured 
me five wagons for our tools, stores, baggage, ete. 

Just before we left Bethlehem, eleven farmers, who 
had been driven from their plantations by the Indians, 
came to me requesting a supply of firearms, that they 
might go back and fetch off their cattle. I gave them 
each a gun with suitable ammunition. We had not 
marched many miles before it began to rain, and it con- 
tinued raining all day; there were no habitations on 
the road to shelter us, till we arrived near night at the 
house of a German, where, and in his barn, we were 
all huddled together, as wet as water could make us. 
It was well we were not attacked in our march, for our 
arms were of the most ordinary sort, and our men could 
not keep their gunlocks dry. The Indians are dex- 
terous in contrivances for that purpose, which we had 
not. They met that day the eleven poor farmers above 
mentioned, and killed ten of them. The one who es- 
caped informed that his and his companions’ guns 
would not go off, the priming being wet with the rain. 

The next day being fair, we continued our march 
and arrived at the desolated Gnadenhut. 

There was a saw-mill near, round which were left 
several piles of boards, with which we soon hutted our- 
selves; an operation the more necessary at that in- 
clement season as we had no tents. Our first work was 
to bury more effectually the dead we found there, who 
had been half interred by the country people. 

The next morning our fort was planned and marked 
out, the circumference measuring four hundred and 
fifty-five feet, which would require as many palisades 
to be made of trees, one with another, of a foot diameter 
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each. Our axes, of which we had seventy, were immedi. 
ately set to work to cut down trees, and, our men being 
dexterous in the use of them, great dispatch was made. 
Seeing the trees fall so fast, I had the curiosity to look 
at my watch when two men began to cut at a pine; in 
six minutes they had it upon the ground, and I found it 
of fourteen inches diameter. Each pine made three 
palisades of eighteen feet long, pointed at one end. 
While these were preparing, our other men dug a 
trench all round, of three feet deep, in which the pali- 
sades were to be planted; and our wagons, the bodies 
being taken off, and the fore and hind wheels separated 
by taking out the pin which united the two parts of 
the perch, we had ten carriages, with two horses each, 
to bring the palisades from the woods to the spot. 
When they were set up, our carpenters built a stage of 
boards all round within, about six feet high, for the 
men to stand on when to fire through the loopholes. 
We had one swivel gun, which we mounted on one of 
the angles, and fired it as soon as fixed, to let the In- 
dians know, if any were within hearing, that we had 
such pieces; and thus our fort, if such a magnificent 
name may be given to so miserable a stockade, was 
finished in a week, though it rained so hard every 
other day that the men could not work. 

This gave me occasion to observe, that when men 
are employed they are best contented; for on the 
days they worked they were good-natured and cheerful, 
and, with the consciousness of having done a good day’s 
work, they spent the evening joilily; but on our idle 
days they were mutinous and quarrelsome, finding 
fault with their pork, the bread, etc., and in contin- 
ual ill-humor, which put me in mind of a sea-captain, 
whose rule it was to keep his men constantly at work ; 
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and when his mate once told him that they had done 
everything, and there was nothing further to employ 
them about, “ Oh,” says he, “make them scour the 
anchor.” 

This kind of fort, however contemptible, is a suffi- 
cient defence against Indians, who have no cannon. 
Finding ourselves now posted securely, and having a 
place to retreat to on occasion, we ventured out in 
parties to.scour the adjacent country. We met with 
no Indians, but we found the places on the neighbor- 
ing hills where they had lain to watch our proceedings. 
There was an art in their contrivance of those places 
that seems worth mention. It being winter, a fire was 
necessary for them; but a common fire on the sur- 
face of the ground would by its light have discovered 
their position at a distance. They had therefore dug 
holes in the ground about three feet diameter and 
somewhat deeper; we saw where they had with their 
hatchets cut off the charcoal from the sides of burnt 
logs lying in the woods. With these coals they had 
made small fires in the bottom of the holes, and we ob- 
served among the weeds and grass the prints of their 
bodies, made by their lying all round, with their legs 
hanging down in the holes to keep their feet warm, 
which with them is an essential point. This kind of 
lire, so managed, could not discover them, either by its 
light, flame, sparks, or even smoke: it appeared that 
their number was not great, and it seems they saw we 
were too many to be attacked by them with prospect 
of advantage. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained to me that the 
men did not generally attend his prayers and exhorta- 
tions. When they enlisted, they were promised, be 
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sides pay and provisions, a gill of rum a day, which 
was punctually served out to them, half in the morn- 
ing and the other half in the evening; and I observed 
they were as punctual in attending to receive it; upon 
which I said to Mr. Beatty, “It is, perhaps, below the 
dignity of your profession to act as steward of the rum, 
but if you were to deal it out and only just after 
prayers, you would have them all about you.” He 
liked the thought, undertook the office, and, with the 
help of a few hands to measure out the liquor, executed 
it to satisfaction, and never were prayers more gen- 
erally and more punctually attended ; so that I thought 
this method preferable to the punishment inflicted by 
some military laws for non-attendance on divine service. 

Thad hardly finished this business, and got my fort 
well stored with provisions, when I received a letter 
from the governor, acquainting me that he had called 
the Assembly, and wished my attendance there, if the 
posture of affairs on the frontiers was such that my re- 
maining there was no longer necessary. My friends, 
too, of the Assembly, pressing me by their letters to 
be, if possible, at the meeting, and my three intended 
forts being now completed, and the inhabitants con- 
tented to remain on their farms under that protection, 
I resolved to return; the more willingly, as a New 
England officer, Colonel Clapham, experienced in 
Indian war, being on a visit to our establishment, 
consented to accept thecommand. I gave him a com- 
mission, and, parading the garrison, had it read before 
them, and introduced him to them asan officer who, 
from his skill in military affairs, was much more fit to 
command them than myself; and, giving them a little 
exhortation, took my leave. I was escorted as far as 
Bethlehem, where I rested a few days to recover from 
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the fatigue I had undergone. The first night, being 
in a good bed, I could hardly sleep, it was so different 
from my hard lodging on the floor of our hut at Gna- 
den, wrapped only in a blanket or two. 

While at Bethlehem, I inquired a little into the 
practice of the Moravians: some of them had accom- 
panied me, and all were very kind to me. I found 
they worked for a common stock, eat at common tables, 
and slept in common dormitories, great numbers to- 
gether. In the dormitories 1 observed loopholes, at 
certain distances all along just under the ceiling, which 
I thought judiciously placed for change of air. I 
was at their church, where I was entertained with 
good music, the organ being accompanied with violins, 
hautboys, flutes, clarinets, ete. I understood that 
their sermons were not usually preached to mixed con- 
gregations of men, women, and children, as is our com- 
mon practice, but that they assembled sometimes the 
married men, at other times their wives, then the 
young men, the young women, and the little children, 
each division by itself. The sermon I heard was to 
the latter, who came in and were placed in rows on 
benches; the boys under the conduct of a young man, 
their tutor, and the girls conducted by a young woman. 
The discourse seemed well adapted to their capacities, 
and was delivered in a pleasing, familiar manner, 
coaxing them, as it were, to be good. They behaved 
very orderly, but looked pale and unhealthy, which 
made me suspect they were kept too much within 
doors, or not allowed sufficient exercise. 

I inquired concerning the Moravian marriages, 
whether the report was true that they were by lot. 1 
was told that lots were used only in particular cases; 
that generally, when a young man found himself dis 
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posed to marry, he informed the elders of his class, 
who consulted the elder ladies that governed the young 
women. As these elders of the different sexes were 
well acquainted with the tempers and dispositions of 
their respective pupils, they could best judge what 
matches were suitable, and their judgments were gen- 
erally acquiesced in; but if, for example, it should 
happen that two or three young women were found to 
be equally proper for the young man, the lot was then 
recurred to. I objected, if the matches are not made 
by the mutual choice of parties, some of them may 
chance to be very unhappy. ‘And so they may,” 
answered my informer, “if you let the parties choose 
for themselves ;” which, indeed, I could not deny. 
Being returned to Philadelphia, I found-the associa- 
tion went on swimmingly, the inhabitants that were 
not Quakers having pretty generally come into it, 
formed themselves into companies, and chose their cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and ensigns, according to the new 
law. Dr. B. visited me, and gave me an account of 
the pains he had taken to spread a general good liking 
to the law, and ascribed much to those endeavors. I 
had had the vanity to ascribe all to my Dialogue; 
however, not knowing but that he might be in the 
right, I let him enjoy his opinion, which I take to be 
generally the best way in such cases. The officers, 
meeting, chose me to be colonel of the regiment, which 
I this time accepted. I forget how many companies 
we had, but we paraded about twelve hundred well- 
looking men, with a company of artillery, who had 
been furnished with six brass field-pieces, which they 
had become so expert in the use of as to fire twelve 
times in a minute. The first time I reviewed my regi- 
ment they accompanied me to my house, and would 
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salute me with some rounds tired before my door, 
which shook down and broke several glasses of my elec. 
trical apparatus. And my new honor proved not much 
less brittle | for all our commissions were soon after 
broken by a repeal of the law in England. 

During this short time of my colonelship, being 
about to set out ona journey to Virginia, the officers 
of my regiment took it into their heads that it would 
be proper for them to escort me out of town, as far as 
the Lower Ferry. Just as I was getting on horse- 
back they came to my door, between thirty and forty, 
mounted, and all in their uniforms. I had not been 
previously acquainted with the project, or I should 
have prevented it, being naturally averse to the as- 
suming of state on any occasion; and I was a good 
deal chagrined at their appearance, as I could not 
avoid their accompanying me. What made it worse 
was, that, as soon as we began to move, they drew 
their swords and rode with them naked all the way. 
Somebody wrote an account of this to the proprietor, 
and it gave him great offence. No such honor had 
been paid him when in the province, nor to any of his 
governors; and he said it was only proper to princes 
of the blood royal, which may be true for aught I 
know, who was, and still am, ignorant of the etiquette 
in such cases. 

This silly affair, however, greatly increased his 
rancor against me, which was before not a little, on 
account of my conduct in the Assembly respecting the 
exemption of his estate from taxation, which I had ak 
ways opposed very warmly, and not without severe re 
flections on his meanness and injustice of contending 
for it. He accused me to the ministry as being the 
great obstacle to the king’s service, preventing, by my 
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influence in the House, the proper form of the bills 
for raising money, and he instanced this parade with 
my officers as a proof of my having an intention to 
take the government of the province out of his hands 
by force. He also applied to Sir Everard Fawkener, 
the postmaster-general, to deprive me of my office; 
but it had no other effect than to procure from Sir 
Everard a gentle admonition. 

Notwithstanding the continual wrangle between the 
governor and the House, in which I, as a member, had 
so large a share, there still subsisted a civil intercourse 
between that gentleman and myself, and we never had 
any personal difference. I have sometimes since 
thought that his little or no resentment against me, 


‘for the answers it was known I drew up to his mes- 


sages, might be the effect of professional habit, and 
that, being bred a lawyer, he might consider us both 
as merely advocates for contending clients in a suit, 
he for the proprietaries and I for the Assembly. He 
would, therefore, sometimes call in a friendly way to 
advise with me on difficult points, and sometimes, 
though not often, take my advice. 

We acted in concert to supply Braddock’s army 
with provisions ; and when the shocking news arrived 
of his defeat, the governor sent in haste for me to con- 
sult with him on measures for preventing the deser- 
tion of the back counties. I forget now the advice I 
gave; but I think it was, that Dunbar should be writ- 
ten to, and prevailed with, if possible, to post his 
troops on the frontiers for their protection, till, by re- 
enforcements from the colonies, he might be able to 
proceed on the expedition. And, after my return 
from the frontier, he would have had me undertake 
the conduct of such an expedition with provincial 
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troops, for the reduction of Fort Duquesne, Dunbar 
and his men being otherwise employed; and he pro- 
posed to commission me as general. I had not so 
good an opinion of my military abilities as he pro- 
fessed to have, and I believe his professions must have 
exceeded his real sentiments; but probably he might 
think that my popularity would facilitate the raising 
of the men, and my influence in Assembly, the grant 
of money to pay them, and that, perhaps, without taxing 
the proprietary estate. Finding me not so forward 
to engage as he expected, the project was dropped, and 
he soon after left the government, being superseded by 
Captain Denny. 

Before I proceed in relating the part I had in pub- 
lic affairs under this new governor’s administration, it 
may not be amiss here to give some account of the 
rise and progress of my philosophical reputation. 


Ni 
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XIl. 
FRANKLIN THE PHILOSOPHER. 


In 1746, being at Boston, I met there with.a Dr. 
Spence, who was lately arrived from Scotland, and 
showed me some electric experiments. They were 
imperfectly performed, as he was not very expert; 
but, being on a subject quite new to me, they equally 


surprised and pleased me. Soon after my return to 


Philadelphia, our library company received from Mr. 
P. Collinson, Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
a present of a glass tube, with some account of the use 
of it in making such experiments. I eagerly seized 
the opportunity of repeating what I had seen at Bos- 
ton; and, by much practice, acquired great readiness 
in performing those, also, which we had an account of 
from England, adding a number of new ones. I say 
much practice, for my house was continually full, for 
some time, with people who came to see these new 
wonders. 

To divide a little this incumbrance among my 
friends, I caused a number of similar tubes to be 
blown at our glass-house, with which they furnished 
themselves, so that we had at length several perform- 
ers. Among these, the principal was Mr. Kinnersley, 
an ingenious neighbor, who, being out of business, I 
encouraged to undertake showing the experiments for 
money, and drew up for him two lectures, in which 
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the experiments were ranged in such order, and ac. 
companied with such explanations in such method, as 
that the foregoing should assist in comprehending the 
following. He procured an elegant apparatus for the 
purpose, in which all the Higle. machines that I had’ 
roughly made for myself were nicely formed by instru- 
ment-makers. His lectures were well attended, and 
gave great satisfaction; and after some time he went 
through the colonies, exhibiting them in every capital 
town, and picked up some money. In the West India 
islands, indeed, it was with difficulty the experiments 
could be made, from the general moisture of the air. 

Obliged as we were to Mr. Collinson for his pres- 
ent of the tube, etc., I thought it right he should be 
informed of our success in using it, and wrote him 
several letters containing accounts of our experiments. 
He got them read in the Royal Society, where they 
were not at first thought worth so much notice as to be 
printed in their Transactions. One paper, which I 
wrote for Mr. Kinnersley, on the sameness of light- 
ning with electricity, I sent to Dr. Mitchel, an ac- 
quaintance of mine, and one of the members also of 
that society, who wrote me word that it had been 
read but was laughed at by the connoisseurs. The 
papers, however, being shown to Dr. Fothergill, he 
thought them of too much value to be stifled, and ad- 
vised the printing of them.-. Mr. Collinson then gave 
them to Cave for publication in his Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine; but he chose to print them separately in a pam- 
phlet, and Dr. Fothergill wrote the preface. Cave, 
it seems, judged rightly for his profit, for by the ad- 
ditions that arrived afterward, they swelled to a quarté 
‘volume, which has had five editions, and cost him 
nothing for copy-money. 


-. 
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It was, however, some time before those papers were 
much taken notice of in England. <A copy of them 


_ happening to fall into the hands of the Count de Buf- 


fon, a philosopher deservedly of great reputation in 
France, and, indeed, all over Europe, he prevailed 
with M. Dalibard to translate them into French, and 
they were printed at Paris. The publication offended 
the Abbé Nollet, preceptor in Natural Philosophy to 
the royal family, and an able experimenter, who had 
formed and published a theory of electricity, whick 
then had the general vogue. He could not at first 
believe that such a work came from America, and said 
it must have been fabricated by his enemies at Paris, to 
decry his system. Afterwards, having been assured 
that there really existed such a person as Franklin at 
Philadelphia, which he had doubted, he wrote and 
published a volume of Letters, chiefly addressed to 
me, defending his theory, and denying the verity of 
my experiments, and of the positions deduced from 
them. 

I once purposed answering the abbé, and actually be- 
gan the answer ; but, on consideration that my writings 
contained a description of experiments which any one 
might repeat and verify, and if not to be verified, could 
not be defended ; or of observations offered as con- 
jectures, and not delivered dogmatically, therefore not 
laying me under any obligation to defend them; and 
reflecting that a dispute between two persons, writing 
in different languages, might be lengthened greatly by 
mistranslations, and thence misconceptions of one an- 
other’s meaning, much of one of the abbé’s letters being 
founded on an error in the translation, I concluded to 
let my papers shift for themselves, believing it was bet- 
ter to spend what time I could spare from public busi- 
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ness in making new experiments, than in disputing 
about those already made. I therefore never answered 
M. Nollet, and the event gave me no cause to repent 
my silence; for my friend M. le Roy, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, took up my cause and refuted 
him; my book was translated into the Italian, German, 
and Latin languages ; and the doctrine it contained was 
by degrees mipoelle adopted by the philosophers of 
Bitrope)-i in preference to that of the abbé; so that he 
lived to see himself the last of his sect, except Mon- 
sieur B , of Paris, his éléve and immediate dis- 
ciple. 

What gave my book the more sudden and general 
celebrity, was the success of one of its proposed ex- 
periments, made by Messrs. Dalibard and De Lor at 
Marly, for drawing lightning from the clouds. This 
engaged the public attention everywhere. M. de Lor, 
who had an apparatus for experimental philosophy, 
and lectured in that branch of science, undertook to 
repeat what he called the Philadelphia Experiments ; 
and, after they were performed before the king and 
court, all the curious of Paris flocked to see them. I 
will not swell this narrative with an account of that 
capital experiment, nor of the infinite pleasure I re- 
ceived in the success of a similar one I made soon 
after with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be 
found in the histories of electricity. 

Dr. Wright, an English physician, when at Paris, 
wrote to a friend, who was of the Royal Society, an 
account of the high esteem my experiments were in 
among the learned abroad, and of their wonder that 
my writings had been so little noticed in England. 
The society, on this, resumed the consideration of the 
letters that had been read to them ; and the celebrated 
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_ Dr. Watson drew up a summary account of them, and 


of all I had afterwards sent to England on the sub- 


_ ject, which he accompanied with some praise of the 


writer. This summary was then printed in their 
Transactions ; and some members of the society in 
London, particularly the very ingenious Mr. Canton, 
having verified the experiment of procuring lightning 
from the clouds by a pointed rod, and acquainting 
them with the success, they soon made me more than 
amends for the slight with which they had before 
treated me. Without my having made any application 
for that honor, they chose me a member, and voted 
that I should be excused the customary payments, 
which would have amounted to twenty-five guineas ; 
and ever since have given me their Transactions gratis. 
They also presented me with the gold medal of Sir 
Godfrey Copley for the year 17538, the delivery of 
which was accompanied by a very handsome speech of 
the president, Lord Macclesfield, wherein I was highly 
honored. 

Our new governor, Captain Denny, brought over for 
me the before-mentioned medal from the Royal Soci- 
ety, which he presented to me at an entertainment 


given him by the city. He accompanied it with very 


polite expressions of his esteem for me, having, as he 
said, been long acquainted with my character. After 
dinner, when the company, as was customary at that 


time, were engaged in drinking, he took me aside into 


another room, and acquainted me that he had been ad- 
vised by his friends in England to cultivate a friend- 
ship with me, as one who was capable of giving him 
the best advice, and of contributiag most effectually 
to the making his administration easy; that he there- 
fore desired of all things to have a good understand- © 
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ing with me, and he begged me to be assured of his 
readiness on all occasions to render me every service 
that might be in his power. He said much to me, 
also, of the proprietor’s good disposition towards the — 
province, and of the advantage it might be to us all, . 
and to me in particular, if the opposition that had been 
so-leng continued to his measures was dropped, and har- 
mony restored between him and the people; in effect- 
ing which, it was thought no one could be more service- 
able than myself; and I might depend on adequate 
ackrowledgments and recompenses, etc., etc. The 
drinkers, finding we did not return immediately to the 
table, sent us a decanter of Madeira, which the gov- 
ernor made liberal use of, and in proportion became 
more profuse of his solicitations and promises. 

My answers were to this purpose: that my circum- 
stances, thanks to God, were such as to make proprie- 
tary favors unnecessary to me; and that, being a 
member of the Assembly, I could not possibly accept 
of any; that, however, I had no personal enmity to 
the proprietary, and that, whenever the public meas- 
ures he proposed should appear to be for the good of 
the people, no one should espouse and forward them 
more zealously than myself ; my past opposition hav- 
ing been founded on this, that the measures which had 
been urged were evidently intended to serve the pro- 
prietary interest, with great prejudice to that of the 
people; that I was much obliged to him (the gov- 
ernor) for his professions of regard to me, and that he 
might rely on everything in my power to make his ad- 
ministration as easy as possible, hoping at the same 
time that he had not brought with him the same un- 
fortunate instruction his predecessor had been ham 
pered with. 
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On this he did not then explain himself; but when 

he afterwards came to do business with the Assembly, 
they appeared again, the disputes were renewed, and 
I was as active as ever in the opposition, being the 
penman, first, of the request to have a communication 
of the instructions, and then of the remarks upon 
them, which may be found in the votes of the time, 
and in the Historical Review I afterward published. 
But between us personally no enmity arose ; we were 
often together; he was a man of letters, had seen 
much of the world, and was very entertaining and pleas- 
ing in conversation. He gave me the first informa- 
tion that my old friend Jas. Ralph was still alive ; 
that he was esteemed one of the best political writers 
in England; had been employed in the dispute be- 
tween Prince Frederic and the king, and had obtained 
a pension of three hundred a year; that his reputation 
was indeed small as a poet, Pope having damned his 
poetry in the Dunciad ; but his prose was thought as 
good as any man’s. 
_ The Assembly finally finding the proprietary obsti- 
nately persisted in manacling their deputies with in- 
structions inconsistent not only with the privileges of 
the people, but with the service of the crown, resolved 
to petition the king against them, and appointed me 
their agent to go over to England, to present and sup- 
port the petition. The House had sent upa bill to 
the governor, granting a sum of sixty thousand pounds 
for the king’s use (ten thousand pounds of which was 
subjected to the orders of the then general, Lord Lou- 
doun), which the governor absolutely refused to pass, 
in compliance with his instructions. 
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LY. 
DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND. 


I HAD agreed with Captain Morris, of the packet at 
New York, for my passage, and my stores were put 
on board, when Lord Loudoun arrived at Philadelphia, 
expressly, as he told me, to endeavor an accommodation 
between the governor and Assembly, that his majesty’s 
service might not be obstructed by their dissensions. 
Accordingly, he desired the governor and myself to 
meet him, that he might hear what was to be said on 
both sides. We met and discussed the business. In 
behalf of the Assembly, I urged all the various argu- 
ments that may be found in the public papers of that 
time, which were of my writing, and are printed with 
the minutes of the Assembly; and the governor 
pleaded his instructions; the bond he had given to 
observe them, and his ruin if he disobeyed, yet seemed 
not unwilling to hazard himself if Lord Loudoun 
would advise it. This his lordship did not choose to 
do, though I once thought I had nearly prevailed with 
him to do it; but finally he rather chose to urge the 
compliance of the Assembly ; and he entreated me to 
use my endeavors with them for that purpose, declaring 
that he would spare none of the king’s troops for the 
defence of our frontiers, and that, if we did not con- 
tinue to provide for that defence ourselves, they must 
remain exposed to the enemy. 
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I acquainted the House with what had passed, and, 
presenting them with a set of resolutions I had drawn 


- up, declaring our rights, and that we did not relinquish 


our claim to those rights, but only suspended the exer- 
cise of them on this occasion through force, against 
which we protested, they at length agreed to drop that 
bill, and frame another conformable to the proprie- 
tary instructions. This of course the governor passed, 
and I was then at liberty to proceed on my voyage. 
But, in the mean time, the packet, had sailed with my 
sea-stores, which was some loss to me, and my only 
recompense was his lordship’s thanks for my service, 
all the credit of obtaining the accommodation falling 
to his share. 

He set out for New York before me; and, as the 
time for dispatching the packet-boats was at his dispo- 
sition, and there were two then remaining there, one 
of which, he said, was to sail very soon, I requested 
to know the precise time, that I might not miss her by 
any delay of mine. His answer was, “I have given 
out that she is to sail on Saturday next ; but I may let 
you know entre nous, that if you are there by Monday 
morning, you will be in time, but do not delay longer.” 
By some accidental hindrance at a ferry, it was Mon- 
day noon before I arrived, and I was much afraid she 
might have sailed, as the wind was fair; but I was 
soon made easy by the information ‘that’ she was still 
in the harbor and would not move till the next day. 
One would imagine that I was now on the very point 
of departing for Europe. I thought so; but I was not 
then so well acquainted with his lordship’s character, 
of which indecision was one of the strongest features. 
I shall give some instances. It was about the begin- 
ning of April that I came to New York, and I think it 
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was near the end of June before we sailed. There were 
then two of the packet-boats which had been long in 
port, but were detained for the general’s letters, which 
were always to be ready to-morrow. Another packet 
arrived ; she too was detained ; and before we sailed, - 
a fourth was expected. Ours was the first to be dis- 
patched, as having been there longest. Passengers 
were engaged in all, and some extremely impatient to 
be gone, and the merchants uneasy about their letters 
and the orders they had given for insurance (it being 
war time) for fall goods; but their anxiety availed 
nothing ; his lordship’s letters were not ready; and 
yet whoever waited on him found him always at his 
desk, pen in hand, and concluded he must needs write 
abundantly. 

Going myself one morning to pay my respects, I 
found in his antechamber one Innis, a messenger of 
Philadelphia, who had come from thence express with 
a packet from Governor Denny for the General. He 
delivered to me some letters from my friends there, 
which occasioned my inquiring when he was to return, 
and where he lodged, that I might send some letters 
by him. He told me he was ordered to call to-morrow 
at nine for the general’s answer to the governor, and 
should set off immediately. I put my letters into his 
hands the same day. A fortnight after I met him 
again in the same place. ‘“ So, you are soon returned, 
Innis?” “ Returned / no, lam not gone yet.” “ How 
so?” “TJ have called here by order every morning 
these two weeks past for his lordship’s letter, and it 
is not yet ready.” “Is it possible, when he is so great 
a writer? for 1 see him constantly at his escritoire.” 
“Yes,” says Innis, “ but he is like St. George on the 
signs, always on horseback, and never rides on.” This 
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observation of the messenger was, it seems, well 


- founded ; for, when in England, I understood that Mr. 
_ Pitt gave it as one reason for removing this general, 


and sending Generals Amherst and Wolfe, that the 
minister never heard from him, and could not know 
what he was doing. 

This daily expectation of sailing, and all the three 
packets going down to Sandy Hook, to join the fleet 
there, the passengers thought it best to be on board, 
lest by a sudden order the ships should sail, and they 
be left behind. There, if I remember right, we were 
about six weeks, consuming our sea-stores, and obliged 
to procure more. At length the fleet sailed, the Gen- 
eral and all his army on board, bound to Louisburg, 
with intent to besiege and take that fortress; all the 
packet-boats in company ordered to attend the Gen- 
eral’s ship, ready to receive his dispatches when they 
should be ready. We were out five days before we 
got a letter with leave to part, and then our ship 
quitted the fleet and steered for England. The other 
two packets he still detained, carried them with him to 
Halifax, where he stayed some time to exercise the 
men in sham attacks upon sham forts, then altered his 
mind as to besieging Louisburg, and returned to New 
York, with all his troops, together with the two pack- 
ets above mentioned, and all their passengers. Dur- 
ing his absence the French and savages had taken 
Fort George, on the frontier of that province, and the 
savages had massacred many of the garrison after 
capitulation. 

I saw afterwards in London Captain Bonnell, who 
eommanded one of those packets. He told me that, 
when he had been detained a month, he acquainted 
his lordship that his ship had grown foul, to a degree 
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that must necessarily hinder her fast sailing, a point 
of consequence for a packet-boat, and requested an al- 
lowance of time to heave her down and clean her bot- 
tom. He was asked how long time that would require. 
He answered, three days. The general replied, * If: 
you can do it in one day, I give you leave: otherwise 
not; for you must certainly sail the day after to-mor- 
row.” So he never obtained leave, though detained 
afterwards from day to day during full three months. 

I saw also in London one of Bonnell’s passengers, 
who was so enraged against his lordship for deceiving 
and detaining him so long at New York, and then 
carrying him to Halifax and back again, that he swore 
he would sue him for damages. - Whether he did or 
not, I never heard; but, as he represented the injury 
to his affairs, it was very considerable. 

On the whole, I wondered much how such a man 
came to be intrusted with so important a business as 
the conduct of a great army; but, having since seen 
more of the great world, and the means of obtaining, 
and motives for giving places, my wonder is dimin- 
ished. General Shirley, on whom the command of 
the army devolved upon the death of Braddock, 
would, in my opinion, if continued in place, have made 
a much better campaign than that of Loudoun in 
1757, which was frivolous, expensive, and disgraceful 
to our nation beyond conception ; for, though Shirley 
was not a bred soldier, he was sensible and sagacious 
in himself, and attentive to good advice from others, 
capable of forming judicious plans, and quick and ac. 
tive in carrying them into execution. Loudoun, in- 
stead of defending the colonies with his great army, 
left’ them totally exposed, while he paraded idly at 
Halifax, by which means Fort George was lost; be 
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sides, he deranged all our mercantile operations, and 


_ distressed our trade, by a long embargo on the expor- 
_ tation of provisions, on pretence of keeping supplies 


from being obtained by the enemy, but in reality for 
beating down their price in favor of the contractors, 
in whose profits, it was said, perhaps from suspicion 
only, he had a share. And, when at length the em- 
bargo was taken off, by neglecting to send notice of 
it to Charleston, the Carolina fleet was detained 
near three months longer, whereby their bottoms were 
so much damaged by the worm that a great part of 
them foundered in their passage home. 

Shirley was, I believe, sincerely glad of being re- 
lieved from so burdensome a charge as the conduct of 
an army must be to a man unacquainted with military 
business. I was at the entertainment given by the 
city of New York to Lord Loudoun, on his taking 
upon him the command. Shirley, though thereby su- 
perseded, was present also. There was a great com- 
pany of officers, citizens, and strangers, and, some 
chairs having been borrowed in the neighborhood, 
there was one among them very low, which fell to the 
lot of Mr. Shirley. Perceiving it as I sat by him, I 
said, “They have given you, sir, too low a seat.” 
“No matter,” says he, “ Mr. Franklin, I find a low 
seat the easiest.” 

While I was, as afore mentioned, detained at New 
York, I received all the accounts of the provisions, etc., 
that I had furnished to Braddock, some of which ac- 
counts could not sooner be obtained from the different 
persons I had employed to assist in the business. I 
presented them to Lord Loudoun, desiring to be paid 
the balance. He caused them to be regularly ex- 
amined by the proper officer, who, after comparing 
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every article with its voucher, certified them to be 
right; and the balance due for which his lordship 
promised to give me an order on the paymaster. This 
was, however, put off from time to time; and, though 
I called often for it by appointment, I did not get it. 
At length, just before my departure, he told me he 
had, on better consideration, concluded not to mix his 
accounts with those of his predecessors. ‘ And you,” 
says he, “ when in England, have only to exhibit your 
accounts at the treasury, and you will be paid immedi- 
ately.” 

I mentioned, but without effect, the great aud unex- 
pected expense I had been put to by being detained 
so long at New York, as a reason for my desiring to 
be presently paid; and on my observing that it was 
not right I should be put to any further trouble or 
delay in obtaining the money I had advanced, as I 
charged no commission for my service, “ QO, sir,” says 
he, “ you must not think of persuading us that you 
are no gainer; we understand better those affairs, and 
know that everyone concerned in supplying the army 
finds means, in the doing it, to fill his own pockets.” 
I assured him that was not my case, and that I had 
not pocketed a farthing; but he appeared clearly not 
to believe me; and, indeed, I have since learnt that 
immense fortunes are often made in such employ- 
ments. As to my balance, I am not paid it to this 
day, of which more hereafter. 

Our captain of the packet had boasted much, be- 
fore we sailed, of the swiftness of his ship; unfortu- 
nately, when we came to sea, she proved the dullest of 
ninety-six sail, to his no small mortification. After 
many conjectures respecting the cause, when we were 
near another ship almost as dull as ours, which, hows 
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ever, gained upon us, the captain ordered all hands to 


come aft, and stand as near the ensign staff as possi- 
ble. We were, passengers included, about forty per- 


sons. While we stood there, the ship mended her 
pace, and soon left her neighbor far behind, which 
proved clearly what our captain suspected, that she 
was loaded too much by the head. The casks of 
water, it seems, had been all placed forward ; these he 
therefore ordered to be moved further aft, on which 
the ship recovered her character, and proved the best 
sailer in the fleet. i 

The captain said she had once gone at the rate of 
thirteen knots, which is accounted thirteen miles per 
hour. We had on board, as a passenger, Captain 
Kennedy, of the Navy, who contended that it was im- 
possible, and that no ship ever sailed so fast, and that 
there must have been some error in the division of the 
log-line, or some mistake in heaving the log. A 
wager ensued between the two captains, to be decided 
when there should be sufficient wind. Kennedy 
thereupon examined rigorously the log-line, and, being 
satisfied with that, he determined to throw the log 
himself. Accordingly some days after, when the 
wind blew very fair and fresh, and the captain of the 
packet, Lutwidge, said he believed she then went at 
the rate of thirteen knots, Kennedy made the experi- 
ment, and owned his wager lost. 

The above fact I give for the sake of the following 
observation. It has been remarked, as an imperfec- 
tion in the art of ship-building, that it can never be 
known, till she is tried, whether a new ship will or 
will not be a good sailer; for that the model of a good. 
sailing ship has been exactly followed in a new one, 
which has proved, on the contrary, remarkably dull. 
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I apprehend that this may partly be occasioned by 
the different opinions of seamen respecting the modes 
of lading, rigging, and sailing of a ship; each has his 
system ; and the same vessel, laden by the judgment 
and orders of one captain, shall sail better or worse * 
than when by the orders of another. Besides, it 
scarce ever happens that a ship is formed, fitted for 
the sea, and sailed by the same person. One man 
builds the hull, another rigs her, a third lades and 
sails her. No one of these has the advantage of 
knowing all the ideas and experience of the others, 
and, therefore, cannot draw just conclusions from a 
combination of the whole. 

Even in the simple operation of sailing when at 
sea, I have often observed different judgments in the 
officers who commanded the successive watches, the 
wind being the same. One would have the sails 
trimmed sharper or flatter than another, so that they 
seemed to have no certain rule to govern by. Yet I 
think a set of experiments might be instituted, first, 
to determine the most proper form of the hull for 
swift sailing ; next, the best dimensions and properest 
place for the masts; then the form and quantity of 
sails, and their position, as the wind may be; and, 
lastly, the disposition of the lading. This is an age 
of experiments, and I think a set accurately made and 
combined would be of great use. I am persuaded, 
therefore, that ere long some ingenious philosopher 
will undertake it, to whom I wish success. 

We were several times chased in our passage, but 
outsailed everything, and in thirty days had sound- 
ings. We had a good observation, and the captain 
judged himself so near our port, Falmouth, that, if 
we made a good run in the night, we might be off the 
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mouth of that harbor in the morning, and by — 


in the night might escape the notice of the enemy’s 
_ privateers, who a cruised near the entrance of the 


channel. Accordingly, all the sail was set that we 
could possibly make, and the wind being very fresh 
and fair, we went right before it, and made great way. 
The captain, after his observation, shaped his course, 
as he thought, so as to pass wide of the Scilly Isles; 
but it seems there is sometimes a strong indraught set- 
ting up St. George’s Channel, which deceives seamen 
and caused the loss of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squad- 
ron. This indraught was probably the cause of what 
happened to us. 

We hada watchman placed in the bow, to whom 
they often called, “* Look well out before there,” and 
he as often answered, “Ay, ay ;” but perhaps had his 
eyes shut, and was half asleep at the time, they some- 
times answering, as is said, mechanically ; for he did 
not see a light just before us, which had been hid by 
the studding-sails from the man at the helm, and from 
the rest of the watch, but by an accidental yaw of the 
ship was discovered, and occasioned a great alarm, we 
being very near it, the light appearing to me as big 
as a cart-wheel. It was midnight, and our captain 
fast asleep; but Captain Kennedy, jumping upon 
deck, and seeing the danger, ordered the ship to wear 
round, all sails standing; an operation dangerous to 
the masts, but it carried us clear, and we escaped 
shipwreck, for we were running right upon the rocks 
on which the lighthouse was erected. This deliver- 
ance impressed me strongly with the utility of light- 
houses, and made me resolve to encourage the build- 
ing more of them in America, if I should live to re- 
turn there. 
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In the morning it was found by the soundings, ete., 
that we were near our port, but a thick fog hid the 
land from our sight. About nine o'clock the fog 
began to rise, and seemed to be lifted up from the 
water like the curtain at a play-house, discovering 
underneath, the town of Falmouth, the vessels in its 
harbor, and the fields that surrounded it. This was 
a most pleasing spectacle to those who had been so 
long without any other prospects than the uniform 
view of a vacant ocean, and it gave us the more pleas- 
ure as we were now free from the anxieties which the 
state of war occasioned. 

I set out immediately, with my son, for London, and 
we only stopped a little by the way to view Stonehenge 
on Salisbury Plain, and Lord Pembroke’s house and 
gardens, with his very curious antiquities at Wilton. 


We arrived in London the 27th of July, 1757. 
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XV. 
THE AFFAIR WITH THE PROPRIETARIES. 


As soon as I was settled in a lodging Mr. Charles 
had provided for me, I went to visit Dr. Fothergill, to 
whom I was strongly recommended, and whose counsel 
respecting my proceedings I was advised to obtain. 
He was against an immediate complaint to govern- 
ment, and thought the proprietaries should first be 
personally applied to, who might possibly be induced 
by the interposition and persuasion of some private 
friends, to accommodate matters amicably. I then 
waited on my old friend and correspondent, Mr. Peter 
Collinson, who told me that John Hanbury, the great 
Virginia merchant, had requested to be informed when 
I should arrive, that he might carry me to Lord Gran- 
ville’s, who was then President of the Council and 
wished to see me as soon as possible. I agreed to go 
with him the next morning. Accordingly Mr. Han- 
bury called for me and took me in his carriage to that: 
nobleman’s, who received me with great civility; and 
after some questions respecting the present state of 
affairs in America and discourse thereupon, he said 
to me: ‘You Americans have wrong ideas of the 
nature of your constitution; you contend that the 
king’s instructions to his governors are not laws, 
and think yourselves at liberty to regard or disregard 
them at your own discretion. But those instructions 
are not like the pocket instructions given to a minister 
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going abroad, for regulating his conduct in some 
trifling point of ceremony. They are first drawn up 
by judges learned in the laws; they are then con- 
sidered, debated, and perhaps amended in Council, 
after which they are signed by the king. They are: 
then, so far as they relate to you, the law of the land, 
for the king is the LecisLaToR OF THE COLONIES.” 
I told his lordship this was new doctrine to me. I had 
always understood from our charters that our laws 
were to be made by our Assemblies, to be presented 
indeed to the king for his royal assent, but that being 
once given the king could not repeal or alter them. 
And as the Assemblies could not make permanent 
laws without his assent, so neither could he make a 
law for them without theirs. He assured me I was 
totally mistaken. I did not think so, however, and his 
lordship’s conversation having a little alarmed me as 
to what might be the sentiments of the court concern- 
ing us, I wrote it down as soon as I returned to my 
lodgings. I recollected that about twenty years be- 
fore, a clause in a bill brought into Parliament by the 
ministry had proposed to make the king’s instructions 
laws in the colonies, but the clause was thrown out by 
the Commons, for which we adored them as our 
friends and friends of liberty, till by their conduct 
towards us in 1765 it seemed that they had refused 
that point of sovereignty to the king only that they 
might reserve it for themselves. 

After some days, Dr. Fothergill having spoken to 
the proprietaries, they agreed to a meeting with me 
at Mr. T. Penn’s house in Spring Garden. The con- 
versation at first consisted of mutual declarations of 
disposition to reasonable accommodations, but I sup- 
pose each party had its own ideas of what should be 
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meant by reasonable. We then went into considera- 
tion of our several points of complaint, which I enu- 
merated. The proprietaries justified their conduct as 
well as they could, and I the Assembly’s. We now 
appeared very wide, and so far from each other in our 
opinions as to discourage all hope of agreement. How- 
ever, it was concluded that I should give them the 
heads of our complaints in writing, and they promised 
then to consider them. I did so soon after, but they 
put the paper into the hands of their solicitor, Ferdi- 
nand John Paris, who managed for them all their law 
business in their great suit with the neighboring pro- 
prietary of Maryland, Lord Baltimore, which had 
subsisted seventy years, and wrote for them all their 
papers and messages in their dispute with the Assem- 
bly. He was a proud, angry man, and as I had occa- 
sionally in the answers of the Assembly treated his 
papers with some severity, they being really weak in 
point of argument and haughty in expression, he had 
conceived a mortal enmity to me, which discovering * 
itself whenever we met, I declined the proprietary’s 
proposal that he and I should discuss the heads of 
complaint between our two selves and refused treating 
with any one but them. They then by his advice put 
the paper into the hands of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General for their opinion and counsel upon it, where 
it lay unanswered a year wanting eight days, during 
which time I made frequent demands of an answer 
from the proprietaries, but without obtaining any 
other than that they had not yet received the opinion 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-General. What it was 
when they did receive it I never learnt, for they did 
not communicate it to me, but sent a long message to 
the Assembly drawn and signed by Paris, reciting my 
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paper, complaining of its want of formality, as a rude- 
ness on my part, and giving a flimsy justification of 
their conduct, adding that they should be willing to 
accommodate matters if the Assembly would send out 
some person of candor to treat with them for that - 
purpose, intimating thereby that I was not such. 

The want of formality or rudeness was, probably, 
my not having addressed the paper to them with their 
assumed titles of True and Absolute Proprietaries of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, which I omitted as not 
thinking it necessary in a paper, the intention of which 
was only to reduce to a certainty by writing, what in 
conversation I had delivered viva voce. 

But during this delay, the Assembly having pre- 
vailed with Governor Denny to pass an act taxing the 
proprietary estate in common with the estates of the 
people, which was the grand point in dispute, they 
omitted answering the message. 4 

When this act however came over, the proprietaries, 
counselled by Varis, determined to oppose its receiv- 
ing the royal assent. Accordingly they petitioned the 
king in Council, and a hearing was appointed in which 
two lawyers were employed by them against the act, 
and two by me in support of it. They alleged that 
the act was intended to load the proprietary estate in 
order to spare those of the people, and that if it 
were suffered to continue in force, and the proprieta- 
ries, who were in odium with the people, left to their 
mercy in proportioning the taxes, they would inevita. 
bly be ruined. We replied that the act had no such 
intention, and would have no such effect. That the 
assessors were honest and discreet men under an oath 
to assess fairly and equitably, and that any advantage 

! That is, by word of mouth. 
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each of them might expect in lessening his own tax by 


- augmenting that of the proprietaries was too trifling 
_ to induce them to perjure themselves. This is the 


purport of what I remember as urged by both sides, 
except that we insisted strongly on the mischievous 
consequences that must attend a repeal, for that the 
money, £100,000, being printed! and given to the 
king’s use, expended in his service, and now spread 
among the people, the repeal would strike it dead in 
their hands to the ruin of many, and the total discour- 
agement of future grants, and the selfishness of the 
proprietors in soliciting such a general catastrophe, 
merely from a groundless fear of their estate being 
taxed too highly, was insisted on in the strongest terms. 
On this, Lord Mansfield, one of the counsel, rose, 
and beckoning me took me into the clerk’s chamber, 
while the lawyers were pleading, and asked me if I 
was really of opinion that no injury would be done 
the proprietary estate in the execution of the act. I 
said, certainly. ‘“‘ Then,” says he, “ you can have little 
objection to enter into an engagement to assure that 
point.” I answered, “ None at all.” He then called 
in Paris, and after some discourse, his lordship’s 
proposition was accepted on both sides; a paper to 
the purpose was drawn up by the Clerk of the Council, 
which I signed with Mr. Charles, who was also an 
Agent of the Province for their ordinary affairs, when 
Lord Mansfield returned to the Council Chamber, 
where finally the law was allowed to pass. Some 
changes were nowever recommended, and we also en- 
gaged they should be made by a subsequent law, but 
the Assembly did not think them necessary; for one 
year’s tax having been levied by the act before the 


1 The hundred thousand pounds was paper money, not coin. 
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order of Council arrived, they appointed a committee 
to examine the proceedings of the assessors, and on 
this committee they put several particular friends of 
the proprietaries. After a full enquiry, they unani- 
mously signed a report that they found the tax had - 
been assessed with perfect equity. ; 

The Assembly looked into my entering into the 
first part of the engagement as an essential service 
to the Province, since it secured the credit of the 
paper money then spread over all the country. They 
gave me their thanks in form when I returned. But 
the proprietaries were enraged at Governor Denny for 
having passed the act, and turned him out with threats 
of suing him for breach of instructions which he had 
given bond to observe. He, however, having done it 
at the instance of the General, and for His Majesty’s 
service, and having some powerful interest at court, 
despised the threats and they were never put in exe. 
eution. 


A SKETCH OF FRANKLIN’S LIFE. 


FROM THE POINT AT WHICH HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ENDS, CHIEFLY DRAWN FROM HIS LETTERS. 


FRANKLIN went to England in 1757 as agent for the 


colony of Pennsylvania, for the purpose of settling a 


controversy which the colony had with the Penn fam- 
ily. He was detained on this business three years, but 
was able to carry his main point, which was the right 
of the Assembly to tax the proprietary estates. He 
went without his wife and daughter, but.was attended 
by his son William. At the end of the three years he 
did not return immediately to America. His public 
business had made him acquainted with many mem- 
bers of the government, and he was very desirous of 
securing the best terms for America in the treaty 
which was pending between England and France. 
The fall of Quebec had put an end to the French 
power in Canada, but Franklin thought, and thought 
truly, that England did not understand how important 
Canada was to her. By his familiarity with Ameri- 
can affairs he was able to give advice to the gov- 
ernment in this matter, and at the same time could 
inform English people generally about his native coun- 
try through the public journals. He found there was 
dense ignorance about America, and saw clearly that 
it was of the utmost importance that Englishmen 
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should understand Americans if there was to be good 
feeling between the two parts of the British empire. 
He was greatly interested also in his philosophical ex- 
periments. 

While he was in London he made his home with’ 
Mrs. Margaret Stevenson in Craven Street, Strand, 
and became greatly attached to her and to her daugh- 
ter Mary, then a girl of eighteen, whom he hoped his 
son William would marry. These ladies were very 
civil to him ; and when he wrote home to his wife he 
frequently showed her how much they did to make his 

‘stay agreeable. Almost everything of the better sort 
in the way of clothing and household stuff which the 
Americans of that day used came from England, and 
Franklin pleased himself and his wife by sending 
goods to her from time to time. 

“TI send you,” he writes, “by Captain Budden a 
large case and a small box. In the large case is an- 
other small box, containing some English china, viz., 
melons and leaves for a dessert of fruit and cream, 
or the like ; a bowl remarkable for the neatness of the 
figures, made at Bow, near this city ; some coffee-cups 
of the same; a Worcester bowl, ordinary. To show 
the difference of workmanship, there is something from 
all the china works in England; and one old true 
china basin mended, of an odd color. The same box 
contains four silver salt-ladles, newest but ugliest fash- 
ion; a little instrument to core apples; another to 
make little turnips out of great ones ; six coarse diaper 
breakfast-cloths ; they are to spread on the tea-table, 
for nobody breakfasts here on the naked table, but 
on the cloth they set a large tea-board with the 
cups. . . .,In the great case, besides the little box, is 
contained some carpeting for a best-room floor. There 
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is enough for one large or two small ones; it is to be 


sewed together, the edges being first felled down, and 
_eare taken to make the figures meet exactly ; there is 


bordering for the same. This was my fancy. Also 
two large, fine Flanders bed-ticks, and two pair of 
large superfine blankets, two fine damask table-cloths 
and napkins, and forty-three ells of Ghentish sheeting, 
Holland. These you ordered. There are also fifty-six 
yards of cotton printed curiously from copper plates, 
@ new invention, to make bed and window curtains ; 
and seven yards of chair-bottoms, printed in the same 
way, very neat. These were my fancy; but Mrs. Ste- 
venson tells me I did wrong not to buy both of the 
same color. Also seven yards of printed cotton, blue 
ground, to make you a gown. I bought.it by candle- 
light, and liked it then, but not so well afterwards. 
Tf you do not fancy it, send it as a present from me to 
sister Jenny. There is a better gown for you of flow- 
ered tissue, sixteen yards, of Mrs. Stevenson’s fancy, 
cost nine guineas; and I think it a great beauty. 
There was no more oi the sort, or you should have 
had enough for a negligée or suit. 

“There are also snuffers, a snuff-stand, and extin- 
guisher, of steel, which I send for the beauty of the 
work, The extinguisher is for spermaceti candles 
only, and is of a new contrivance, to preserve the 
snuff upon the candle. There is some music Billy 
bought for his sister, and some pamphlets for the 
Speaker and for Susy Wright. A mahogany and a 


little shagreen box, with microscopes, and other opti- 


cal instruments loose, are for Mr. Alison, if he likes 
them; if not, put them in my room till I return. TI 
send the invoice of them, and I wrote to him formerly 
she reason of my exceeding his orders. There are 
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also two sets of books, a present from me to Sally, — 
The World, and The Connoisseur. My love to her. 

“T forgot to mention another of my fancyings, viz., a 
pair of silk blankets, very fine. They are of a new 
kind, were just taken in a French prize, and such were 
never seen in England before. They are called blank- 
ets, but I think they will be very neat to cover a sum 
mer bed, instead of a quilt or counterpane. I had no 
choice, so you will excuse the soil on some of the 
folds; your neighbor Foster can get it off. I also for- 
got, among the china, to mention a large, fine jug for 
beer, to stand in the cooler. I fell in love with it at 
first sight; for I thought it looked like a fat, jolly 
dame, clean and tidy, with a neat blue and white 
calico gown on, good-natured and lovely, and put me 
in mind of — somebody. It has the coffee-cups in it, 
packed in best crystal salt, of a peculiar nice flavor, 
for the table, not to be powdered. 

“T hope Sally applies herself closely to her French 
and music, and that I shall find she has made great 
proficiency. The harpsichord I was about, and which 
was to have cost me forty guineas, Mr. Stanley advises 
me not to buy; and we are looking out for another, 
one that has been some time in use, and is a tried good 
one, there being not so much dependence on a new 
one, though made by the best hands. Sally’s last 
letter to her brother is the-best wrote that of late I 
have seen of hers. I only wish she was a little more 
careful of her spelling. I hope she continues to love 
going to church, and would have her read over and 
over again the Whole Duty of Man, and the Lady’s 
Library. 

“Look sat the figures on the china bow! and coffees 


cups with your spectacles on; they will bear exam: 
ining. 
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“T have made your compliments to Mrs. Stevenson. 
She is indeed very obliging, takes great care of my 
health, and is very diligent when I am any way indis- 
posed ; but yet I have a thousand times wished you 
with me, and my little Sally with her ready hands 
and feet to do, and go, and come, and get what I 
wanted.” 

Franklin’s experiments in electricity and his several 
inventions had made him well known in England, 
and his attention to public business brought him into 
connection with many of the members of govern- 
ment, as well as with other persons of consequence. 
He made friends with every one, and was interested in 
everything. He went to Cambridge, and was received 
by the principal people at the university there with 
great civility. He made a trip to Northamptonshire 
and looked up the graves of his ancestors and gathered 
stories about them. His father was born at Ecton, as 
he mentions in the Autobiography, and his father’s 
brother, Thomas Franklin, had lived and died in Ee- 
ton. Thomas Franklin’s daughter was living there, 
and entertained her cousin with stories about her 
father. ‘ He was ‘aconveyancer,’” Franklin writes to 
his wife, ‘“‘ something of a lawyer, clerk of the county 
courts, and clerk to the archdeacon in his visitations ; 
a very leading man in all county affairs, and much 
employed in public business. He set on foot a sub- 
scription for erecting chimes in their steeple, and com- 
pleted it, and we heard them play. He found out an 
easy method of saving their village meadows from 
being drowned, as they used to be sometimes by the 
river, which method is still in being; but, when first 
proposed, nobody could conceive how it could be; 


but however,’ they said, ‘if Franklin says he knows 
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how to do it, it will be done.’ His advice and opinion 
were sought for on all occasions, by all sorts of peo- 
ple, and he was looked upon, she said, by some, as 
something of a conjurer. He died just four years be- 
fore I was born, on the same day of the same month.” 
Here was a village Franklin of much the same charac- 
ter as his more famous nephew, who had Philadelphia 
instead of Ecton to experiment in. 

The America of Franklin’s time was scarcely more 
than a strip of sea-coast from Canada to Florida ; 
little was known of the country that lay behind the 
Alleghanies, and most of the business was in the way 
of commerce with England. Franklin had had excel- 
lent opportunities for knowing his country. He had 
travelled through it more than many; he had been 
postmaster-general, and he had had todo with people 
in many different ways. His stay in England had 
taught him not only how little English people really 
knew about America, but how rapidly America was 
growing in comparison with England. When he 
travelled through the English counties and compared 
the farmers, living as their ancestors had lived for 
hundreds of years, scarcely stirring out of their little 
village, with the farmers of America, who needed to 
be on the alert all the while and to use their wits in a 
new country among hostile savages, he was struck by 
the importance of the American colonies. He was 
proud of belonging to the British empire, and he 
wanted to see all America a part of that empire. The 
French had just been defeated in Canada, but the 
terms of peace had not yet been arranged between 
England and France; and Franklin found that some 
of the Enghsh did not seem to understand the value 
of their conquest in America. He wrote to an emi 
hent man : 
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“‘No one can more sincerely rejoice than I do, on 
the reduction of Canada; and this is not merely as 1 


_ am a colonist, but as I ama Briton. Ihave long been 


of opinion that the foundations of the future gran- 
deur and stability of the British empire lie in Amer- 
ica ; and though, like other foundations, they are low 
and little now, they are, nevertheless, broad and strong 
enough to support the greatest political structure that 
human wisdom ever yet erected. I am, therefore, by 
no means for restoring Canada. If we keep it, all the 
country from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi will 
in another century be filled with British people. Brit- 
ain itself will become vastly more populous, by the 
immense increase of its commerce; the Atlantic sea 
will be covered with your trading ships; and your 
naval power, thence continually increasing, will extend 
your influence round the whole globe, and awe the 
world! If the French remain in Canada, they will 
continually harass our colonies by the Indians, and 
impede, if not prevent, their growth: your progress to 
greatness will at best be slow, and give room for many 
accidents that may forever prevent it. But I refrain, 
for I see you begin to think my notions extravagant, 
and look upon them as the ravings of a mad prophet.” 

It is one mark of a great man that he can pass ea- 
sily from important to trifling matters, and Franklin 
seemed as much himself when he was buying china 
bowls for his wife as when he was studying how to 
enlarge the boundaries of the British empire. So he 
never was in a hurry and had abundant leisure to 
write to his friends and to look after the education of 
Mary Stevenson. He advised her what books to read 
and how to read them. 

“TJ send my good gir! the books I mentioned to her 
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last night. I beg her to accept of them as a small 
mark of my esteem and friendship. They are written 
in the familiar, easy manner for which the French 
are so remarkable, and afford a good deal of philo- 
sophie and practical knowledge, unembarrassed with * 
the dry mathematics used by more exact reasoners, 
but which are apt to discourage young beginners. 

“T would advise you to read with a pen in your 
hand, and enter in a little book short hints of what 
you find that is curious, or that may be useful; for 
this will be the best method of imprinting such partic- 
ulars in your memory, where they will be ready, either 
for practice on some future occasion, if they are mat- 
ters of utility, or at least to adorn and improve your 
conversation, if they are rather points of curiosity. 

“ And as many of the terms of science are such, as 
you cannot have met with in your common reading, 
and may therefore be unacquainted with, I think it 
would be well for you to have a good dictionary at 
hand, to consult immediately when you meet with a 
word you do not comprehend the precise meaning of. 
This may at first seem troublesome and interrupting ; 
but it is a trouble that will daily diminish, as you will 
daily find less and less occasion for your dictionary, 
as you become more and more acquainted with the 
terms; and in the mean time you will read with more 
satisfaction, because with more understanding. 

‘When any point occurs in which you would be 
glad to have further information than your book 
affords you, I beg you would not in the least appre- 
hend that I should think it a trouble to receive and 
answer your questions. It will be a pleasure, and ne 
trouble. For, though I may not be able, out of my 
own little stock of knowledge, to afford you what you 
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require, I can easily direct you to the books where 


it may most readily be found.” 


Near the end of August, 1762, Franklin returned 
to America after an absence from his country of five 
years. He remained there about two years and then 
went back to England to serve the colony of Pennsy)- 
vania again as their agent. Not long after his return 
he wrote to one of his English friends the following 
letter, which gives an account of his two years in 
America. 

“You require my history from the time I set sail 
for America. I left England about the end of August, 
1762, in company with ten sail of merchant-ships, un- 
der a convoy of a man-of-war. We had a pleasant pas- 
sage to Madeira, where we were kindly received and 
entertained, our nation being then in high honor 
with the Portuguese, on account of the protection we 
were then affording them against the united invasions 
of France and Spain. It is a fertile island, and the 
different heights and situations among its mountains 
afford such temperaments of air that all the fruits of 
northern and southern countries are produced there, 
—corn, grapes, apples, peaches, oranges, lemons, plan- 
tains, bananas, etc. Here we furnished ourselves with 
fresh provisions, and refreshments of all kinds; and, 
after a few days, proceeded on our voyage, running 
southward until we got into the trade-winds, and then 
with them westward, till we drew near the coast of 
America. The weather was so favorable that there 
were few days in which we could not visit from ship 
to ship, dining with each other, and on board of the 
man-of-war; which made the time pass agreeably, 
much more so than when one goes in a single ship; 
for this was like travelling in a moving village, with 
all one’s neighbors about one. 
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“On the 1st of November I arrived safe and well 
at my own home, after an absence of near six years, 
found my wife and daughter well, the latter grown 
quite a woman, with many amiable accomplishments 
acquired in my absence, and my friends as hearty. 
and affectionate as ever, with whom my house was 
filled for many days, to congratulate me on my return. 
I had been chosen yearly during my absence to repre- 
sent the city of Philadelphia in our Provincial Assem- 
bly; and, on my appearance in the House, they voted 
me three thousand pounds sterling for my services in 
England, and their thanks, delivered by the Speaker. 
In February following, my son arrived with my 
new daughter; for, with my consent and approbation, 
he married, soon after I left England, a very agreeable 
West India lady, with whom he is very happy. I ac- 
companied him to his government, where he met with 
the kindest reception from the people of all ranks, and 
has lived with them ever since in the greatest har- 
mony. A river only parts that province and ours, and 
his residence is within seventeen miles of me, so that 
we frequently see each other.! 

“In the spring of 1763, I set out on a tour through 
all the northern colonies to inspect and regulate the 
post-offices in the several provinces. In this jour- 
ney I spent the summer, travelled about sixteen 
hundred miles, and did not get home till the begin- 
ning of November. The Assembly sitting through 
the following winter, and warm disputes arising be- 
tween them and the governor, I became wholly en- 


1 William Franklin had been made governor of New Jersey. The 
English government hoped by this means to secure the loyalty of the 
father, but only made sure of the son, who was a Tory in the coming 
revolution. 
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gaged in public affairs; for, besides my duty as an 


Assemblyman, I had another trust to execute, that of 


being one of the commissioners appointed by law te 


dispose of the public money appropriated to the rais- 
ing and paying an army to act against the Indians, 
and defend the frontiers. And then, in December, 
we had two insurrections of the back inhabitants of 
our province, by whom twenty poor Indians were mur- 
dered, that had, from the first settlement of the prov- 


ince, lived among us, under the protection of our 


government. This gave me a good deal of employ- 
ment; for, as the rioters threatened further mischief, 


and their actions seemed to be approved by an ever- 


acting party, I wrote a pamphlet entitled A arra- 
tive, etc.! (which I think I sent to you), to strengthen 
the hands of our weak government, by rendering the 
proceedings of the rioters unpopular and odious. This 
had a good effect ; and afterwards, wheu a great body 
of them, with arms, marched toward the capital, in de- 
fiance of the government, with an avowed resolution 
to put to death one hundred and forty Indian con- 
verts then under its protection, I formed an associa- 
tion, at the governor’s request, for his and their de- 
fence, we having no militia. Near one thousand of 
the citizens accordingly took arms. Governor Penn 
made my house for some time his headquarters, and 
did everything by my advice; so that for about forty- 
eight hours I was a very great man, as I had been 
once some years before, in a time of public danger.? 
“But the fighting face we put on, and the reason- 
ings we used with the insurgents (for I went, at the 
request of the governor and council, with three others, 


1 A Narrative of the Late Massacres. 
2 That is, when he rendered great assistance to General Braddock. 
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to meet and discourse with them), having turned them 
back and restored quiet to the city, I became a less 
man than ever: for I had, by this transaction, made 
myself many enemies among the populace; and the 
governor (with whose family our public disputes had 
long placed me in an unfriendly light, and the services 
I had lately rendered him not being of the kind that 
make a man acceptable), thinking it a favorable op- 
portunity, joined the whole weight of the proprietary 
‘interest to get me out of the Assembly, which was 
accordingly effected at the last election, by a major- 
‘ity of about twenty-five in four thousand voters. 

“The House, however, when they met in October, 
approved of the resolutions taken, while I was Speaker, 
of petitioning the crown for a change of government, 
and requested me to return to England, to prosecute 
that petition ; which service I accordingly undertook, 
and embarked at the beginning of November last, 
being accompanied to the ship, sixteen miles, by a 
cavalcade of three hundred of my friends, who filled our 
sails with their good wishes, and I arrived in thirty days 
at London. Here I have been ever since, engaged in 
that and other public affairs relating to America which 
are like to continue some time longer upon my hands ; 
_ but I promise you, that when I am quit of these, I 
will engage in no other; and that, as soon as I have 
recovered the ease and leisure I hope for, the task you 
require of me, of finishing my Art of Virtwe, shall be 
performed.” 

Franklin’s ease and leisure were long in coming. 
The difficulties between England and her American 
colonies began from this time to grow more serious. 
No sooner ‘had the colonies been rid of their fear of the 
French than they saw that the mother country meant 


s 


; 


: 
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to treat them as if they always were to be children. 
They were not to be allowed to manufacture anything 
for themselves, but must buy everything they needed 
of England. England, moreover, had incurred a heavy 
debt by her war with France, and meant, if possible, to 
make America pay a good share of the debt. But for 
years there had been a standing quarrel between the 
colonies and the governors whom the king of England 
appointed over them. The people in the colonies were 
willing to support the representatives of the crown, 


but they stoutly refused to be taxed by the English 


parliament. They would lay their own taxes in their 
own assemblies, but they denied that Parliament had 
the right to lay these taxes. Franklin busied himself 
by letters to the newspapers, and by conference with 
important people, with the task of showing English- 
men how Americans felt and reasoned. He watched 
affairs with great closeness and saw that the colonies 
were growing stronger and more resolute. He was 
proud of the persistence with which they had stood up 


- for their rights. When the Stamp Act was repealed, 


he wrote to his wife : 

“As the Stamp Act is at length repealed, I am 
willing you should have a new gown, which you may 
suppose I did not send sooner, as I knew you would 
not like to be finer than your neighbors, unless in a 
gown of your own spinning. Had the trade between 
the two countries totally ceased, it was a comfort tc 
me to recollect that I had once been clothed from 
head to foot in woollen and linen of my wife’s manufac- 
ture, that I never was prouder of any dress in my life, 


-and that she and her daughter might do it again if it 
‘was necessary. I told the Parliament that it was my 
‘Opinion, before the old clothes of the Americans were 
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worn out they might have new ones of their own mak. 
ing. I have sent you a fine piece of Pompadour satin, 
fourteen yards, cost eleven shillings a yard, a silk 
negligée and a petticoat of brocaded lutestring for my 
dear Sally, with two dozen gloves, four bottles of lave 
ender water, and two little reels. The reels are to 
screw on the edge of the table, when she would wind 
silk or thread. The skein is to be put over them, and 
winds better than if held in two hands. 

“There is also a gimerack corkscrew, which you 
must get some brother gimcrack to show you the use 
of. In the chest is a parcel of books for my friend 
Mr. Coleman, and another for Cousin Colbert. Pray 
did he receive those I sent him before? I send you 
also a box with three fine cheeses. Perhaps a bit of 
them may be left when I come home. Mrs. Stevenson 
has been very diligent and serviceable in getting those 
things together for you, and presents her best respects, 
as does her daughter, to both you and Sally. There 
are two boxes included in your bill of lading for 
Billy.” 

For ten years Franklin remained in England, where 
he was agent, not only for Pennsylvania, but for Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Georgia. Everybody looked 
to him for advice ; and when committees of Parliament 
wished to make inquiry about America they were 
pretty sure to send for Dr. Franklin, as he was gen- 
erally called. Indeed, the English government, seeing 
how important a man he was, flattered him and tried 
to make him support them in the dispute with Amer- 
ica, which was growing more serious every year. They 
had made his son governor of New Jersey, as we have 
seen, and‘ offered large inducements to Franklin, but 
he remained steadfast to the colonies; and at last 
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the English government, unable to cajole him, turned 
about, took his office of postmaster-general from him, 


‘and showed plainly that they regarded him as an 


enemy. 

It was useless for Franklin to remain longer in Eng- 
land, and affairs had come to such a pass that he was 
needed in America. He had tried his best to bring 
about a reconciliation between England and her colo- 
nies, but since all was in vain, he was ready to cast in 
his lot with his country. Accordingly he returned to 
America in May, 1775. He reached Philadelphia one 
evening, and the very next morning was unanimously 
chosen by the Assembly of Pennsylvania a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, which was then sitting in the 
city. How earnestly he threw himself into the Ameri- 
can cause may be seen by a letter which he wrote, 
July 5, 1775, to an Englishman, a printer, who had 
been one of his oldest and best friends in London: — 

“Mr. StrRaAHAN: You are a member of Parlia- 


‘ment, and one of that majority which has doomed my 


country to destruction. You have begun to burn our 
towns and murder our people. Look upon your hands; 
they are stained with the blood of your relations! 
You and I were long friends ; you are now my enemy, 
and I am yours.” 

To others he wrote in a different strain. Many pa- 
triots were uncertain how the contest would end, and 
Dr. Franklin, no doubt, had many hours of trouble; 
but he had a cheerfulness and a hopeful way of writ- 
ing and speaking which went very far toward keeping 
bis countrymen in good spirits. 

“Tell our dear, good friend, Dr. Price, who some- 
times has his doubts and despondencies about our firm- 


ness,” he wrote to an English acquaintance, “that 
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America is determined and unanimous, a very few 
Tories and placemen excepted, who will probably soon 
export themselves. Britain, at the expense of three 
millions, has killed one hundred and fifty Yankees 
this campaign, which is twenty thousand pounds a 
head; and at Bunker’s Hill she gained a mile of 
ground, half of which she lost again by our taking 
post on Ploughed Hill. During the same time sixty 
thousand children have been born in America. From 
these data his mathematical head will easily calculate 
the time and expense necessary to kill us all, and con- 
quer our whole territory.” 

Congress, in 1776, appointed Dr. Franklin one of 
three commissioners to Canada, whither they went’ in 
hopes of prevailing on that country so recently hostile 
to Great Britain, to join the colonies in their revolt; 
but the errand was of no avail, for the settlements in 
Canada were made up for the most part of poor and 
ignorant French peasants, who had no thought of any- 
thing beyond the farms on which they lived, and had 
not been trained, as the English colonists had been, 
in self-government. Franklin returned to Philadel- 
phia in time to take part in the discussions which led 
to the Declaration of Independence. 

Some of the members of Congress were disposed to 
criticise the document, and to propose changes in the 
form. Thomas Jefferson, the chief author of the Dec- 
laration, was very uneasy under these amendments, 
and Franklin, who was sitting by him, noticed his vex. 
ation, and said to him: 

“T have made it a rule, iptlenteenn In my power, to 
avoid becoming the draftsman of papers to be reviewed 
by a public body: I took my lesson from an incident 
which I will relate to you. When I was a journey. 


a 
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‘man printer, one of my companions, an apprenticed 
» hatter, having served out his time, was about to open 


shop for himself. His first concern was to have a 


handsome sign-board, with a proper inscription. He 
composed it in these words: John Thompson, Hatter, 


makes and sells hats for ready money, with a figure 


of a hat subjoined. But he thought he would submit 
it to his friends for their amendments. The first he 
_ showed it to thought the word hatter tautologous, be- 
_eause followed by the words makes hats, which showed 
_ he was a hatter. It was struck out. The next observed 


that the word makes might as well be omitted, be- 


-gause his customers would not care who made the 
chats; if good and to their mind they would buy, by 


_ whomsoever made. He struck it out. A third said 
_ he thought the words for ready money were useless, as 
it was not the custom of the place to sell on credit. 
_ Every one who purchased expected to pay. They were 


parted with, and the inscription now stood, John 


Thompson sells hats. ‘ Selis hats?’ says his next 


~ friend; ‘why, nobody will expect you to give them 
away. What, then, is the use of that word?’ It was 
stricken out, and hats followed, the rather as there 


was one painted on the board. So his inscription 
was ultimately reduced to John Thompson, with the 
figure of a hat subjoined.” 

When war had fairly begun, and the colonies, by 


their Declaration of Independence, had finally sepa- 


rated from England, it became very important to make 
friends with other European powers. The Declaration 


was a protest te the world against the injustice of 


England, and an argument why the states should be a 
nation governing itself. But if a nation, then it must 


take its place among other nations, and send ambas- 
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saders to them. Besides, America had so long bee 
dependent on England, and England had so steadily 
discouraged and forbidden all manufactures in her col-. 
onies, that the country stood in need of many things, 
as guns and means of carrying on the war ; there was: 
little money in the land, for the merchants could no: 
longer sell to their customers in England. So Con- 
gress set about sending men to France and Spain and. 
Holland in order that the United States might make 
friends with those countries, and receive aid and bor- 
row money for carrying on the war. It was especially 
important to send a representative to France, for 
France was an enemy to England and could be of the 
greatest service to the new nation. It was very clear 
who was the best man to send: Dr. Franklin was 
chosen unanimously. He is said to have turned toa 
friend, when the result was announced, saying: “I am 
old and good for nothing ; but as the store-keepers say 
of their remnants of cloth, ‘ 1 am but a fag end, you 
- may have me for what you please.’ ” 

Franklin was seventy years old when he went tc 
France near the end of the year 1776, and there he re 
mained until the war was over and peace was signed, 
He was now a very famous man, and as many of the 
French people were enthusiastic friends of America 
chey took every opportunity of honoring Franklin 
The French men of science welcomed him among 
them, and wherever he went he was received with the 
greatest distinction. He established himself at Passy 
a suburb of Paris, and not only minded Americat 
affairs, but made philosophical experiments and kep 
up a lively correspondence with his old friends in Eng 
land and- America. 


“ You are too early, hussy,” he wrote good-naturedh 
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saucy, in calling me rebel ; you should wait for the 
évent which will determine whether it is a rebellion 
or only a revolution. . . . I know you wish you could 
see me; but, as you Gintaely I will describe myself to 
you. Figure me in your mind as- jolly as formerly, 
and as strong and hearty, only a few years older; very 
plainly dressed, wearing my thin, gray, stitaight hair, 
_ that peeps out under my only coiffure, a fie fur cap 
_ which comes down my forehead almost to my spectacles. 
: Think how this must appear among the powdered heads 
of Paris! I wish every lady and’ gentleman in France 
_ would only be so obliging as to follow my fashion, 
comb their own heads as I do mine, dismiss their fri- 
seurs, and pay me half the money they paid to them.” 

It was a hard task that Franklin had to perform in 

France. His countrymen came to him when they 
were in trouble. He had to watch the French gov- 
ernment to see that they did not use the Americans 
for their own advantage. He had: to borrow money 
for his government, and at last, when the war was over, 
he, with the other commissioners, needed to exercise the 
greatest wisdom to secure for the United States favora- 

ble terms. He felt his growing age. His wife had 
died several years before, and he had lost much of his 
property, but he never seemed to lose the cheerful 
spirit which he carried through life. He wrote to his 
old friend Mary Stevenson, now Mrs. Hewson: 

“ At length we are at peace. God be praised, and 
long, very long, may it continue. Al wars are follies, 
yery expensive, and very mischievous ones. When 
will mankind be convinced of this, and agree to settle 
their differences by arbitration? Were Vex to do it, 
even by the cast of a die, it would be better than by 


: one of his English correspondents, “as well as too 
a 
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fighting and destroying each other. . . . In looking 
forward, twenty-five years seem a long period, but, in 
looking back, how short! Could you imagine that it 
is now full a quarter of a century since we were first 
acquainted? It was in 1757. During the greatest 
part of the time I lived in the same house with my 
dear deceased friend, your mother; of course you and 
I conversed with each other much and often. It is to 
all our honors that in all that time we never had 
among us the smallest misunderstanding. Our friend- 
ship has been all clear sunshine, without the least 
cloud in its hemisphere. Let me conclude by saying 
to you, what I have had too frequent occasions to say 
to my other remaining old friends : ‘ The fewer we be- 
come, the more let us love one another.’ ” 

It was some time before the treaty of peace was 
finally ratified and Franklin remained in France. He 
wished to go home. He was old and feeble and tired 
of cares, but he was obliged to remain until Congress 
should recall him. Meanwhile he watched events in 
America from a distance, and made shrewd comments 
on affairs there. In one of his letters to his daughter 
he makes this criticism on the American eagle : 

“For my own part, I wish the bald eagle had not 
been chosen as the representative of our country; he 
is a bird of bad moral character; he does not get his 
living honestly ; you may have seen him perched on 
some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labor of the fishing-hawk; and when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bear. 
ing it to his nest for the support of his mate and 
young ones, the bald eagle pursues him, and takes it 
from him., With all this injustice he is never in good 
case; but, like those among men who live by sharp. 
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_ing and robbing, he is generally poor, and often very 
lousy. Besides he is a rank coward; the little king- 
bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly 


and drives him out of the district. He is, therefore, 
by no means a proper emblem for the brave and 


honest Cincinnati! of America, who have driven all 
_ the king-birds from our country.” 


At last he was able to return to America, and in 


the fall of 1785 he was again in Philadelphia. His 


countrymen received him with enthusiasm, and he was 
at once made president of the State of Pennsylvania, 
as the governor was then called. But he had had 


enough of public life, and he seemed to like better to 


spend his remaining years in the quiet occupations of 


' anold man. He lived to see the country adopt the 


Constitution under which it has grown strong, and 
to welcome George Epa to the office of first 
President. 

“ My malady,” he writes to the President, “ renders 


my sitting up to write rather painful to me; but I 


eannot let my son-in-law, Mr. Bache, part for New 
York without congratulating you by him on the recov- 
ery of your health, so precious to us all, and on the 
growing strength of our new government under your 


_ administration. For my own personal ease, I should 


_ have died two years ago; but though those years have 


been spent in excruciating pain, I am pleased that I 
have lived them, since they have brought me to see 
our present situation. I am now finishing my eighty-- 
fourth year, and probably with it my career in this 
life; but whatever state of existence J am placed in 


hereafter, if I retain any memory of what has passed 


1 The order of the Cincinnati was then forming, and Franklin crit- 


= so ¢ . . 
- ieised it as unrepublican. 
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here, I shall with it retain the esteem, respect, and 
affection with which I have long been, my dear friend, 
yours most sincerely.” ; 

Franklin died April 17, 1790, aged eighty-four 
years and three months. In 1728, when he was 
twenty-three years of age, and a printer, he composed 
the foiiowing epitaph, which was not, however, placed 
on his monument: 


Tur Bopy 
OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
PRINTER 
(Like the cover of an old book 
Its contents torn out 
And stript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms. 
But the work shall not be lost 
For it will [as he believed] appear once more 
In a new and more elegant edition 
Revised and corrected 
by 
The Author. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tue following outline of an autobiography was prepared by 
Franklin, apparently before beginning the work. The first 
paragraph covers the printed portion., The second intimates 
what topics the author would have takenup had he been able to 
finish his work. It would be an interesting task for a student 
to pick out from his letters what Franklin did say under the 
several heads in the second paragraph. 

My writing. Mrs. Dogood’s letters. Differences arise be- 
tween my Brother and me (his temper and mine) ; their cause 
in general. His Newspaper. The Prosecution he suffered. 


‘My Examination. Vote of Assembly. His manner of evading 


it. Whereby I became free. My attempt to get employ with 
other Printers. He prevents me. Our frequent pleadings be- 
fore our Father. The final Breach. My Inducements to quit 
Boston. Manner of coming toa Resolution. My leaving him 
and going to New York (return to eating flesh) ; thence to 
Pennsylvania. The journey, and its events on the Bay at Am- 
boy. The road. Meet with Dr. Brown. His character. His 
great work. At Burlington. The Good Woman. On the 
River. My Arrival at Philadelphia. First Meal and _ first 
Sleep. Money left. Employment. Lodging. First acquain- 
tance with my afterward Wife. With J. Ralph. With Keimer. 
Their characters. Osborne. Watson. ‘The Governor takes 
notice of me. The Occasion and Manner. His character. 
Offers to set me up. My return to Boston. Voyage and acci- 
dents. Reception. My Father dislikes the proposal. I return 


to New York and Philadelphia. Governor Burnet. J. Collins. 


The money for Vernon. The Governor’s Deceit. Collins not 
finding employment goes to Barbados much in my Debt. 
Ralph and I go to England. Disappointment of Governor's 
Letters. Colonel French his Friend. Cornwallis’s Letters. 
Cabbin. Denham. Hamilton. Arriyal in England. Get 
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employment. Ralph not. He isan expense tome. Adventures | 
in England. Write a Pamphlet and print 100. Schemes. 
Lyons. Dr. Pemberton. My diligence, and yet poor through 
Ralph. My Landlady. Her character. Wygate. Wilkes. 
Cibber. Plays. Books I borrowed. Preachers I heard. Red- 
mayne. At Watts’s. Temperance. Ghost. Conduct and 
Influence among the Men. Persuaded by Mr. Denham to re- 
turn with him to Philadelphia and be his clerk. Our voyage 
and arrival. My resolutions in Writing. My Sickness. His 
Death. Found D. R. married. Go to work again with Keimer. 
Terms. His ill usage of me. My Resentment. Saying of 
Decow. My Friends at Burlington. Agreement with H. 
Meredith to set up in Partnership. Doso. Success with the 
Assembly. Hamilton’s Friendship. Sewell’s History. Gazette. 
Paper money. Webb. Writing Busy Body. Breintnal. God- 
frey. His Character. Suit against us. Offer of my Friends, 
Coleman and Grace. Continue the Business, and M. goes to 
Carolina. Pamphlet on Paper Money. Gazette from Keimer. 
Junto eredit ; its plan. Marry. Library erected. Manner of 
conducting the project. Its plan and utility. Children. 
Almanac. The use I made of it. Great industry. Constant 
study. Father’s Remark and Advice upon Diligence. Carolina 
Partnership. Learn French and German. Journey to Boston 
after ten years. Affection of my Brother. His Death, and 
leaving me his Son. Art of Virtue. Occasion. City Watch 
amended.  Post-office. Spotswood. Bradford’s Behavior. 
Clerk of Assembly. Lose one of my Sons. Project of subordi- 
nate Juntos. Write occasionally inthe papers. Success in Busi- 
ness. Fire companies. Engines. Go again to Boston in 1743. 
See Dr. Spence. Whitefield. My connection with him. His 
generosity tome. My returns. Church Differences. My part 
in them. Propose a College. Not then prosecuted. Propose 
and establish a Philosophical Society. War. Electricity. My 
first knowledge of it. Partnership with D. Hall, &e. Dispute 
in Assembly upon Defence. Project for it. Plain Truth. Its 
success. Ten thousand Men raised and disciplined. Lotteries. 
Battery built. New Castle. My influence in the Council. 
Colors, Devices, and Mottos. Ladies’ Military Watch. Qua- 
kers chosen of the Common Council. Put in the Commission 
of the peace. Logan fond of me. His Library. Appointed 
Postmaster-General. Chosen Assemblyman. Commissioner to 
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_ treat with Indians at Carlisle and at Easton. Project and 
_ establish Academy. Pamphlet on it. Journey to Boston. At 
_ Albany. Plan of union of the colonies. Copy of it. Remarks 
upon it. It fails, and how. Journey to Boston in 1754. Dis- 
putes about it in our Assembly. My part in them. New Gov- 
. ernor. Disputes with him. His character and sayings to me. 
__ Chosen Alderman. Project of Hospital. My share in it. Its 
_ suecess. Boxes. Made a Commissioner of the Treasury. My 
i. commission to defend the frontier counties. Raise Men and 
%s 


build Forts. Militia Law of my drawing. Made Colonel. 
Parade of my Officers. Offence to Proprietor. Assistance to 
Boston Ambassadors. Journey with Shirley, &c. Meet with 
Braddock. Assistance to him. To the Officers of his Army. 
Furnish him with Forage. His concessions to me and character 
of me. Success of my Electrical Experiments. Medal sent 
me. Present Royal Society, and Speech of President. Denny’s 
_ Arrival and Courtship to me. His character. My service to 
_ the Armyin the affair of Quarters. Disputes about the Propri- 
etor’s Taxes continued. Project for paving the City. I am sent 
to England. Negotiation there. Canada delenda est. My Pam- 
phlet. Its reception and effect. Projects drawn from me con- 
cerning the Conquest. Acquaintance made and their services 
to me— Mrs. 8. M. Small, Sir John P., Mr. Wood, Sargent 
Strahan, and others. Their characters. Doctorate from Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrew’s. Doctorate from Oxford. Journey to 
Scotland. Lord Leicester, Mr, Prat. De Grey. Jackson. 
State of Affairs in England. Delays. Eventful Journey into 
Holland and Flanders. Agency from Maryland. Son’s appoint- 
ment. My Return. Allowance and thanks. Journey to Bos- 
ton. John Penn, Governor. My conduct toward him. The 
Paxton Murders. My Pamphlet. Rioters march to Philadel- 
phia. Governor retires to my House. My conduct. Sent out 
to the Insurgents. Turn them back. Little thanks. Dis- 
putes revived. Resolutions against continuing under Proprie- 
tary Government. Another Pamphlet. Cool thoughts. Sent 
again to England with Petition. Negotiation there. 

Lord H. His character. Agencies from New Jersey, Georgia, 
Massachusetts. Journey into Germany,1766. Civilities received 
there. Géttingen Observations. Ditto into France in 1767. 
Ditto in 1769. Entertainment there at the Academy. Intro- 
duced to the King and the Mesdames, Mad. Victoria and Mrs. 
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Lamagnon. Due de Chaulnes, M. Beaumont, Le Roy, 
D’Alibard, Nollet. See Journals. Holland. Reprint my 
papers and add many. Books presented to me from many 
authors. My Book translated into French. Lightning Kite. 
Various Discoveries. My manner of prosecuting that Study. 
King of Denmark invites me to dinner. Recollect my Father’s 
Proverb. Stamp Act. My opposition to it. Recommendation 
of J. Hughes. Amendment of it. Examination in Parliament, 
Reputation it gave me. Caressed by Ministry. Charles Town- 
send’s Act. Opposition to it. Stoves and chimney-plates. 
Armonica. Acquaintance with Ambassadors. Russian Intima- 
cion. Writing in newspapers. Glasses from Germany. Grant 
_ of Land in Nova Scotia. Sicknesses. Letters to America 
returned hither. The consequences. Insurance Office. My 
character. Costs me nothing to be civil to inferiors ; a good 
deal to be submissive to superiors, &c., &c. Farce of Perpetual 
Motion. Writing for Jersey Assembly. Hutchinson’s letters. 
. Temple. Suit in Chancery. Abuse before the Privy Council. 
Lord Hiilsborough’s character and conduct. Lord Dartmouth. 
Negotiation to prevent the War. Return to America. Bishop 
of St. Asaph. Congress. Assembly. Committee of Safety. 
Chevaux-de-frise.. Sent to Boston, to the Camp. To Canada, 
to Lord Howe. To France. Treaty, &c. 
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_ Bethlehem, an 189, 190, 193-195. 

_ Bible, concealment of a, 11, 12. 
Bond, the two Doctors, 185, 186. 
- Bond, Dr. Thomas, establishes a hospital 
in Philadelphia with Franklin’s help, 
154-157. 
2 Beoncell, , Captain, 209, 210. 
£. oston, Franklin’s life in, 12-30; a short 
“ visit to, 41-43 ; 199. 

Braddock, General Edward, 173-184. 

“S ord, Andrew, 37, 38, 83, 84, 86, 91, 


Y Bradiora, William, 31, 37, 38. 
- Breintnal, Joseph, $1, "82, 84, ‘90. 
Brockden, Charles, 94, 96. 
Z Brown, Dr., 33. 
Butfon, Georges Louis Leclerc, Count de, 
Bikenrin, John, 19, 31, 32. 
E Burlington, N. J., 33, 34, 76, 77. 
- Burnet, Governor, 40. 
 Bustill, Samuel, 77. 


: ‘Cambridge, England, 227. 

_ Canada, its importance to’Great Britain, 
‘4 223, 228, 229; commissioners sent to, 
a u33. 

Canton, John, 203. 

arlisle, Pa., 153, 154. 

Cave, publishar of The Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, 

‘Charles, ote. ., London Agent for the 

Province of Pennsylvania, 217, 221. 
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small; the order of the, 243 and 

note, 

Clapham, Colonel, 193. 

Clifton, John, 160. 

Clinton, Governor, 140. 

Coleman, William, 82; his kindness ta 
Franklin, 87. 

Collins, John, 21, 30, 39, 43, 45-47, 78. 

Collinson, Peter, 199, 200, 217. 

Cooper, Joseph, 77. 

Craven Street, London, 162. 

Croghan, George, 180. 


Dalibard, Thomas Frangois, translates 
Franklin’s papers on electricity, 201 ; 
proves the truth of Franklin’s theory 
as to lightning, 202. 

es of Independence, the, 238, 

Decow, Isaac, 77. 

Deism, 77, 78. 

Denham, Mr., a Quaker merchant of Phil- 
adelphia, 55-57, 66 ; employs Franklin 
as a clerk, 67 ; 70; "dies, Ts 

Denny, Captain William, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 171, 198 ; his first inter- 
course with Franklin, 203-205 ; 206, 
208; passes an act of the Assembly 
taxing the proprietary estate, 220; is 
removed from office, 222. 

Dissertation on Liberty on Necessity. 
Pleasure and Pain, A, 5 

Dunbar, Colonel, 179, 182, is, 185, 197, 
198. 

Dunkers, the, 146. 


Eagle, bald, 242, 243. 
Ecton, Northamptonshire, 9, 227, 228. 
Electricity, 199-203. 


Falmouth, 216. 

Fawkener, Sir Everard, 197. 

Fire department, the foundation of By 
129, 130; 142, 143. 

Fireplace, ‘the Pennsylvania, 147, 148, 

alge Peter, grandfather of Franklin, 
12, 13. 

Fort Duquesne, Battle of, 181-183. 

Fort George, 209. 

Fothergill, Dr. John, 161, ee 217, 218. 


France, Franklin in, 240-24: 
Francis, Mr., attorney-general, 149. 
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Franklin, Pore uncle of Benjamin, 
10, 11, 14. 

Franklin, Abiah (Folger), mother of Ben- 
jamin, 12, 17. 

Franklin, Benjamin, ancestry and pa- 
rentage, 9-13; birth, 12 and note; 
schooling, 13, 14; learning his father’s 
trade of tallow-chandler, 14-18; an 
early instance of misdirected public 
spirit, 15; his indifference in regard to 
his food, 16, 17 ; fondness for reading, 
19, 20; becomes an apprentice in his 
brother James’s printing-office, 19, 20; 
writes and sells ballads, 20; practices 
prose-writing, 20-23; becomes a vege- 
tarian, 23, 24; his studies, 24, 25; 
writes for the New England Courant, 
27, 28; his disputes with his brother 
James, 28-30; a new arrangement 
with his brother, 29; asserts his free- 
dom and goes to New York, 29, 30; the 
journey from New York to Philadel- 
phia, 31-35; first day in Philadelphia, 
35-37 ; finds employment and lodgings, 
37-39; urged by the governor to set 
up a printing business in Philadelphia, 
40, 41; goes home with a letter from 
the governor to his father, 41, 42; his 
father refusing, on account of his 
youth, to set him up in business, he 
returns to Philadelphia, 42-45; rela- 
tions with Collins, 46, 47 ; promises of 
assistance from the governor, 47, 48 ; 
vegetarianism and argument, 48-51 ; be- 
comes attached to Miss Deborah Read, 
50; his acquaintances in Philadelphia, 
50-53 ; on the governor’s assurances of 
financial assistance he sails for London 
to buy an outfit for his printing-office, 
53-55; arrival in London and disclos- 
ure of Governor Keith’s faithlessness, 
56, 57; finds employment at Palmer’s 
printing-house, 58, 59 ; makes acquain- 
tances, 59, 60; breaks with his friend 
James Ralph, 61; enters Watts’s print- 
ing-house, 61; his temperate habits, 
31-63; his lodgings, 63-65; his swim- 
ming powers, 65-68; enters the em- 
ployment of Mr. Denham, a Philadel- 
phia merchant, and sails for America, 
67, 68 ; as a merchant’s clerk in Phila- 
delphia, 70; very ill of pleurisy, 71; by 
the death of Mr. Denham he is thrown 
out of his situation, and he again 
enters the printing-house of his old em- 

loyer, Keimer, 71; is discharged by 

eimer without cause, but is after- 
wards reéngaged, 74-76; agrees to a 
partnership with Hugh Meredith in 
a printing business, 75; makes friends 
in New Jersey, 76, 77; morality and 
religion, 77-79; leaves Keimer and 
starts business with Meredith, 79, 80; 
forms a debating club called the Junto, 
80-82; industry in business, 82, 83; 
starts a newspaper, The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, 83, 84; increasing business, 
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85, 86; his partnership with Meredi 
is dissolved, and with the assistance 
friends he continues the business alos 
86-88 ; advocates an increase of the} 
per currency, 88, 89; growing busine 
89-91 ; courtship and marriage, 92-9 
establishes the first subscription libra 
in America, 94-98; assisted by the | 
dustry and frugality of his wife, § 
his religious beliefs, 99-101 ; his plan 
moral improvement, 101-114; his pi 
ject of founding an international | 
ciety or sect for the practice of virti 
115-117; publication and success 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, 118-119; } 
manner of conducting his newspap¢ 
119; sends one of his journeymen 
South Carolina under a partnersk 
arrangement, 120; his relations wi 
Rev. Mr. Hemphill, 121; learning le 
guages, 122, 123; visits Boston a 
Newport, 124 ; loses his little boy, 12 
brings about the enlargement of t 
Junto’s usefulness by the formation 
subordinate clubs, 125, 126; chos 
clerk of the General Assembly 

Pennsylvania, 126; turns an ene! 
into a friend, 126, 127; is made po 
master at Philadelphia, 127; acco 
plishes the reform of the city wat« 
128; through his instrumentality a f 
department is organized, 129, 130; | 
acquaintance with. the Rev. Geor 
Whitefield, 133, 134; increasing pri 
perity, 136 ; forms partnerships in otk 
colonies, 137 ; starts a movement for 
academy, 138; establishes the Ame 
can Philosophical Society, 138; | 
successful efforts in behalf of the pt 
lic defence, 138-145; his rule as 

public office, 141; invents the Fra 
lin stove, or Pennsylvania firepla 
147, 148; founds an academy, whi 
afterwards became the University 
Philadelphia and finally the Univers 
of Pennsylvania, 149-152; takes I 
David Hall into partnership to m: 
age his business, 151; elected to me 
bership in the Assembly and oth 
offices, 152, 153; furthers Dr. Thon 
Bond’s plans for a hospital in Phi 
delphia, 154-157 ; advice to a solici 
of subscriptions, 157, 158; his share 
bringing about the paving, cleani: 
and lighting of Philadelphia stree 
159-161; his project for the cle 
ing of London streets, 161-164; pc 
master-general for America join 
with Mr. William Hunter, 165; tal 
a journey to New England, where 
receives the degree of Master of A 
from Harvard College, 165, 166; 

pointed one of the commission 
to arrange an alliance with the 

Nations, 166; his plan for a union 
the colonies, 166-168 ; his pleasant 

lations with Governor Morris, 169, 1 
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his servicesin procuring money from 


the Assembly to be used by the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts in an attack 
upon the French, 172, 173; procures 
transport wagons and supplies for Gen- 
eral Braddock’s expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, 173-180 ; his unheeded 
warning to Braddock, 180, 181; recom- 
mendatory letters from Braddock, 
184; partially successful efforts to se- 
cure the return of servants which had 
been enlisted in the army, 184; diffi- 
culties with the owners of transport 
wagons, 185; forebodings as to the 
outcome of the expedition, 185, 186; 
appointed on a commission to spend an 
appropriation for the defence of the 
Province, 188 ; promotes the formation 
of a militia, 188, 195; raises troops 
and commands an expedition to build 
@ line of forts against the Indians, 188- 
193 ; colonel in the militia, 195, 196; 
incurs the enmity of the proprietor of 
the Province, 196, 197; his relations 
with Governor Morris, 197, 198; his 
electrical experiments and discoveries, 
199-203; chosen a member of the 
Royal Society, 203; receives a medal 
from the Royal Society, 203; his first 
meeting and subsequent relations with 
Governor Denny, 203-205; appointed 
agent of the Province of Pennsylvania 
to present and support its petition to 
the crown against the Penn family, 
205; his relations with General Lord 
Loudoun, 206-212; delayed in starting 
for London and on the voyage by Lord 
Loudoun’s indecision and procrastina- 
tion, 207-209; unsuccessful efforts to 
secure reimbursement for money ad- 
vanced to buy provisions, etc., for the 
army, 211, 212; events of the voyage, 
212-216 ; lands at Falmouth and pro- 
ceeds to London, 216; visits Dr. Foth- 
ergill and Mr. Peter Collinson, 217; 
his conversation with Lord Granville, 
217, 218; his negotiations with the 
proprietaries. 218-223; his stay in 
England, 223-231; makes purchases 
for his wife, 224-226; makes friends 
in England, 227; visits his ancestral 
home, 227, 228; his ideas as to the im- 


portance of America to England, 228, 


229; advice to Mary Stevenson as to 
reading, 229, 230; returns to America, 
231, 232; makes a tour through the 
northern colonies to inspect and regu- 
late the postal system, 232 ; his services 
during the riots of the ‘‘ Paxton Boys” 
against the converted Indians, 233 ; 
a short period of unpopularity, 234; 
again sent to. England as agent for the 
Province, 234; his services to the col- 
onies, 234-237; makes purchases for 
his wife, 235, 236; returns to America, 
237 ; rmanimously chosen a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, 237 ; letter 


to Mr. William Strahan, 237; letter to 
another English acquaintance, 237; 
goes to Canada as one of three commis- 
sioners to solicit assistance, 238 ; takes 
part in the discussions leading to the 
Declaration of Independence, 238, 239 ; 
represents the United States in France, 
240-242; his personal appearance at 
this time, 241; one of the peace com- 
mission, 241, 242; a letter to Mrs, 
Hewson, 241; a letter to his daughter, 
242; returns to America and is made 
president of the State of Pennsylvania, 
243; last years, 243; death, 244; his 
epitaph, 244. 

Franklin, Mrs. Benjamin, her married 
life, 94; her death, 94 n., 241; her in- 
dustry and frugality, 99; 223; Frank- 
lin’s letters to, 224, 227, 235; 232. See 
Read, Miss Deborah. 

Franklin, James, brother of Benjamin, 
19, 23, 24; publishes the New England 
Courant, 26,27; his treatment of his 
brother Benjamin, 28; trouble with 
the authorities, 28, 29; makes another 
arrangement with Benjamin, 29; Ben- 
jamin leaves him, 30; 42; reconcilia- 
tion with Benjamin, 124. 

Franklin, John, brothér of Benjamin, 


) 43. 
Franklin, John, uncle of Benjamin, 
, 10. 

Franklin, Josiah, father of Benjamin, 
10, 11; emigrates to New England, 12; 
his family, 12; 13-15; his person and 
character, 15, 16; his grave, 17; 18~ 
23, 28, 30, 42, 43. 

Franklin, Samuel, first cousin of Benja- 
min, 18. 

Franklin, Samuel, second cousin of Ben- 
jamin, 10. 

Franklin, Sarah, daughter of Benjamin, 
226, 227, 232, 236; a letter from her 
father, 242. 

Franklin, Thomas, grandfather of Benja- 
min, 9, 10. 

Franklin, Thomas, uncle of Benjamin, 
10, 227, 228 

Franklin, William, son of Benjamin, ap- 
pointed clerk to the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, 153; 176, 188, 216, 
223-225 ; his marriage and appointment 
as governor of New Jersey, 232 n. 

Franklin family, the, 9-12. 

Franklin stove, the, 147, 148. 

French, Colonel, of Newcastle, 40, 55. 


Georgia, settlement of, 132, 133. 

Gnadenhut, 188-194. 

Godfrey, Thomas, 79, 81, 92, 93. 

Godfrey, Mrs. Thomas, 92, 93. 

Gordon, Major, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 70. 

Grace, Robert, 82; his kindness to 
Franklin, 87 ; manufactures the Frank- 
lin stove, 147. 

Granville, Lord, 217, 218. 
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Halifax, 209. i 

Hall, David, taken into partnership with 
Franklin, 151. 

Hamilton, Andrew, 55, 57, 86, 89. 

Hamilton, Governor James, 55, 166, 168, 
169 


Hanbury, John, 217. 

Harry, David, 72, 91. 

Hemphill, Rev. Mr., 121, 122. 

Hewson, Mrs. (formerly Miss Mary 
Stevenson), a letter from Franklin, 
241. 


Holmes, Captain Robert, 39-42. 
House, George, 79. 

Hume, David, 184. 

Humility, 104, 112-114. 
Hunter, William, 165. 


Indians, a treaty with, 153 ; their fond- 
ness for rum, 153, 154; conference 
with the chiefs of the Six Nations, 166, 
167 ; in the French and Indian War, 
180-183, 188-192, 209; massacres of 
converted, 233. 

Innis, a Philadelphia messenger, 208. 


Jefferson, Thomas, 238. 

John Thompson, Hatter, Franklin’s an- 
ecdote, 238, 239. 

Junto, the, organization of, 80-82; 88, 
89, 94, 95, 113, 119; foundation of sub- 
ordinate clubs, 125, 126; 128, 129, 
138 n., 149. 


Keimer, Samuel, the printer, 37-41, 48 ; 
his arguments with Franklin, 49 ; pro- 
poses founding a new sect, 49; as a 
vegetarian, 49, 50; 70; engages Frank- 
lin to manage his printing-house, 71 ; 
72,73; picks a quarrel with Franklin 
and discharges him, 74; his financial 
condition, 75; reéngages Franklin, 
75, 76; 82-84; fails and goes to Bar- 
badoes, 90, 91. 

Keith, Sir William, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 40-43 ; proposesto set Frank- 
lin up as a printer, 47, 48; his post- 
poned promises to Franklin, 53, 54; 
his faithlessness discovered, 46, 57; 


, 78. 
Kennedy, Captain, 213, 215. 

Kennedy, Mr., 166. 

King of Denmark, the, 98. 

Kinnersley, Ebenezer, 199, 200. 

a Franklin’s experiment with a, 


Lamps, street, 160, 161. 

Lawrence, Colonel, 139, 140. 

Le Roy, Jean Baptiste, 202. 

Libraries, subscription, 94-98. 

Library, the Philadelphia, the founding 

of, 94-98, 

Logan, James, 143, 144, 

London, Franklin’s life as a journeyman 
rinter in, 56-68 ; lighting and clean- 

of the streets in, 161-164; Frank- 
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lin as colonial agent in, 216-231, 234 « 


237. 
Lor, M. de, 202. 
Lotteries, 142 and note, 
Loudoun, Lord, 205-212, 
Louisburg, 209. 
Lutwidge, Captain, 213. 
Lyons, a surgeon, 59. 


Macclesfield, Lord, 203. ; 
Madeira, 231. i 
Mandeville, Dr., 59. 

Mansfield, Lord, 221. 

Maugridge, William, 81. 

Meredith, senior, 86, 87. 

Meredith, Hugh, 71, 74 ; arranges a part« 
nership with Franklin in a printing 
business, 75; 76, 81, 85; his partner- 
ship with Franklin having been dis- 
solved, he settles in North Carolina, 
87, 88. 

Mickle, Samuel, 80. 

—> organization of a, 138, 139, 188, 

95. 

Mitchel, Dr., 200. 

Money, paper, 88-90. 

Morality, 77-79, 101-114. 

Moravians, their opinions as to bearing 
tai 189; their manner of life, 194, 

95. 

Morris, Governor Robert Hunter, his 
appointment, 168; his disputes with 
the Assembly and his personal friend- 
ship with Franklin, 169, 170, 197, 198; 
172; vetoes money-bills of Assembly, 
187 ; 193. 

Morris, James, 142, 143. 


New England Courant, the, 27-29. 

Newspapers, libel in, 119, 120. 

New York, Franklin in, 31. 

Nollet, Abbé, 201, 202. 

Norris, Isaac, Speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania House, 153, 166. 


Order, 103, 104, 107-110. 

Orme, Captain, 183. 

Osborne, Charles, his acquaintance with 
Franklin, 51-53. 


Palmer, Mr., the London printer, 58, 59. 
Paris, Ferdinand John, 219, 221. 
Parsons, William, 81. 

Partnerships, 137. 

‘Paxton Boys,”’ the riots of the, 233. 
Pearson, Isaac, 77. 

Pemberton, Dr., 59. 

Pembroke, Lord, 216. 

Penn, John, grandson of William, 166; 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 233, 234. 
Penn, Thomas, son of William and chief 

proprietor of Pennsylvania, his hos 
tility to Franklin, 196, 197; 204, 218, 
See Proprietors of Pennsylvania. 
Penn, William, anecdote of, 143, 144. 
Penn family. See Proprietors of Penn 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania Gazette, The, Franklin’s 
newspaper, 84, 85, 119, 122, 136. 

’ Peters, Secretary Richard, 166. 

Philadelphia, Franklin’s life in, 34-54, 
70-207, 231-234, 237-240, 243, 244. 

Philosophical Society, the American, 138. 

_ Pilgrim’s Progress, 19, 31, 32. 

Foor Richard’s Almanac, publication of, 
118; its success and its influence for 
good, 118, 119. 

Potts, Stephen, 71, 72, 81. 

Pownall, Governor Thomas, 172. 

Presbyterian minister, a, 100, 101. 

_ Pride, 112-114. 

Proprietors of Pennsylvania, the (Thomas 

and Richard Penn), disputes of the Pro- 

vince with, 170, 171, 204-207, 217-223. 


Quakers, their attitude towards offensive 
and defensive war, 138, 141-147. 
Quincy, Col. Josiah, grandfather of the 

_ Josiah Quincy who was second mayor 

of Boston, 172, 173. 


Ralph, James, his acquaintance with 
Franklin in Philadelphia, 51-53 ; 

_ Pope’s allusion to, 53 and note ; sails 
for England in company with Franklin, 
54; life in London with Franklin, 57- 
60; becomes a country schoolmaster, 
60 ; breaks with Franklin, 61; 68, 78; 
hia later reputation as a writer, : 

Read, John, Franklin lodged at his 
house, 39; 57. 

‘Read, Miss Deborah, her first sight of 
Franklin, 36, 39; "Franklin becomes 
attached to, 50; B4, 58; her unhappy 
marriage with one Rogers, 70; 78; 
marries Franklin, 93, 94. See Frank- 


‘ 


A. 
ig Scull, Nicholas, 81. 


; _ Self-examination, 101-114. 

_ Ships, speed in, as affected by building, 
rigging, lading, and sailing, 212-214. 
Shirley, William, Governor of Massachu- 
setts and commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America at the begin- 
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ning of the obi and Indian War, 
167, 185, 210, 211. 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 60 and note. 
Small-pox, 124 and note. 
Spangenberg, a Hla bishop, 189. 
eee Sap hs es 
evenson. 8. Margaret, 224, 225, 22’ 
236, 242° ait aay 
Stevenson, Miss Mary, 224; Franklin’s 
ripe to, 229, 230 ; 236. Bee Hewson, 


Stonehenge, 216. 

Stove, the Franklin, 147, 148. 

Strahan, William, Franklin’s famous 
letter to, 237. 

piecete, Ee , paving, cleaning, and lighting of, 

Syng, Mr., 145. 


Taylor, Abram, 140. 
Tennent, Rev. Gilbert, 157, 158. 
Thomas, Governor, 138, 145, 147. 


University of Pennsylvania, establish- 
ment of the, 149-152. 

University of Philadelphia, establish- 
ment of the, 149-152. 


Vanity, 8. 

Vegetarianism, 23, 24, 48-50. 

Vernen, Mr., 43, 86; "Franklin’s debt to, 
45-48, 73, 78, 86. 

Virtues, the cultivation of, 102-114. 


Washington, George, letter from Frank- 
lin to, 243. 

Watch, the city, of Philadelphia, 128. 

Watson, Joseph, his acquaintance with 
Franklin, 51-53. 

Watson, Sir William, physician, botanist, 
and electrician, 203. 

Watts, the printer, 61, 62. 

Webb, George, 72, 73, "81, 83, 84. 

Welfare, Michael, 146, 

Wharf, building a, 15. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, one of the 
founders of Methodism, 131-136. 

Wilcox, a London bookseller, 59. 

Wilton, England, 216. 

Wolfe, General James, 209. 

Women, the education of, 120, 121. 

Wright, Dr., 202. 

Wygate, Franklin’s acquaintance with, 
65, 


Wyndham, Sir William, 67, 68. 
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86. Scott's Ivanhoe.§§$ 
87. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.§$$ 
88, Stowe’s Uncle Tom‘s Cabin.§$§ 
_ 89. Swift's Gulliver's Voyage to Lilliput.** 
go. Swift’s Gulliver's Voyage to Brobdingnag.** 
_ 91. Hawthorne's House of the Seven Gables.§§§ 
“4 g2. Burroughs’s A Bunch of Herbs, and Other Papers. 
93. Shakespeare’s As You Like It.* * ' 
94. Milton's Paradise Lost. Books I.-III.+* 
= 95; 96, 97,98. Cooper's Last of the Mohicans. In four parts. 
(The four parts also bound in one volume, linen, 60 cents.) 
/ 99. Tennyson's Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King. 
_ oo. Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies. Rosrert ANDERSEN, A. M.* 
tor. Homer's Iliad. Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. Pops.* 
_ 102, Macaulay’s Essays on Johnson and Goldsmith.* 
103. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton.** 
_ 404. Macaulay’s Life and Writings of Addison.*** 
Nos. 102, 103, and 104 are edited by WiLL1AM P. TRENT. 
105. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Grorce R. Noyss.* 
_ 406. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. RicHarp Grant WuiTs, and HeLten Gray 
Cong.* ** 
to7, 108. Grimm’s Household Tales. In two parts.t 
tog. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. W. V. Moopy.§ 
tro. De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Mitton Haicut Turk.* 
air. Tennyson’s Princess. Rouire. (Double Number, 30 cents. Also, in 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series, cloth, to Teachers, 53 cents.) 
+ x12. Virgil's AZneid. Books I.-IIJ. Translated by Crancu. 
113. Poems from the Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. GezorGce H. 
' _ Browne.** 
tr4. Old Greek Folk Stories. JosErHinE Preston PEapopy.* 
i115. Browning's Pied Piper of Hamelin, and Other Poems. 
1x16. Shakespeare's Hamlet. Richarp Grant WuiTEand HELEN Gray Cone.§ 
rr7, 118. Stories from the Arabian Nights. In two parts. 
. Poe’s Raven, The Fall of the House of Usher, etc.** 
’ 120. Poe's Gold-Bug, The Purloined Letter, and Other Tales.** 
: Nos. 119, 120 are edited by W1Lt1aAm P. TRENT. 
r2r, The Great Debate: Hayne’s Speech.** 
122. The Great Debate: Webster's Reply to Hayne. 
Nos. 121, 122 are edited by Linpsay Swirt. 
123. Lowell’s Democracy, and Other Papers.** 
124. Aldrich’s Baby Bell, The Little Violinist, etc. 
x25. Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. ARTHUR GILMAN.* 
126. Ruskin’s King of the Golden River: Wonder Stories, by Others.* 
127. Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn, The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. 
- 128. Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Poems. ' 
129. Plato’s The Judgment of Socrates: being The Apology, Crito, and 
the Closing Scene of Phedo. Translated by Paut E. More. 
x30 Emerson’s The Superlative, and Other Essays. 
331. Emerson’s Nature, and.Compensation. Edited by Epwarp W. Emerson. 
232. Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, etc. Louisz IMoGEN GuINnEyY.* 
733. Carl Schurz’s Abraham Lincoln.** 
334. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Rotre. (Double Number, 30 cents. 
= Also in Roife’s Students’ Series, cloth, to Teachers, 53 cents.) | ase 
#35. 136. Chaucer’s Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and The Nun’s Priest's 
Tale. [135] Introduction, and The Prologue. [136.] The Knight’s Tale, 
and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. - FRANK J. MATHER, JR.** 


For explanation of signs see end of list. 
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< Che Kitversive Licerature Series — continued 


137. Homer’s liad. Books 1., VI., XXII,,and XXIV. Translated by BRYAN’ 
_ 138. Hawthorne’s The Custom House, and Main Street... i hay 
139. “Howells’s Doorstep Acquaintance, and Other Sketches. ua 
140. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. (Qzintuple No.) Pa., 60 cts.; linen, 75 cts 
141. Three Outdoor Papers, by T. W. Hiccinson. ay, up , 
142. Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies: 1. Of Kings’ Treasuries; 2. Of Queens’ 
Gardens. : i oe 
“343. Plutarch’s Life of Alexander the Great. Worth’s Translation. 
144. Sceudder’s Book of Legends * . 
145. Hawthorne’s Gentle Boy, and Other Tales. 
146. Longfellow’s Giles Corey of the Salem Farms,” _ - 
147. Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and Other Poems. “Henry W. Boynton. 
148. Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. Anne Russet: MARBLE.SS$$ ee c 
149. Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. “R. G. Wurre and Heren Gray Conz* 
150. Quida’s A Dog of Flanders, and The Niirnberg Stove.* a : 
151. Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, and The Brownies.* H. W. Boynton. 
152. Martineau’s Peasant and Prince.§ H. W. Boynton. DF 
153. Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Laura E. Locxwoop. 
154. Shakespeare’s Tempest. R.G. Wuire and E. E. Hare, Jr.* , 
155. Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. Wittis BoucntTon-$§._ 5 - eg 
150, eee Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing 
JO Arthur.* 4 se ue ow, fs es 
157- The Song of Roland. Translated by IsaBer BuTLER.§ a } 
158. Merlin, and Sir Balim. Books I. and Il. Brom Malory’s King Art 


os 


” \ C2G. Cuitp.* a 
159» Beowulf. C. G. Cuitp.* : 
160, Spenser's Faerie Queemie. Book I.§ 


EXTRA NUMBERS 
A American Authors/and their Birthdays. By A. S. Ror. 
8 Portraits and Biographies of ‘Lwenty American Authors. 
C A Longfellow Night. For Catholic Schools and Societies. 
D Literature in.School. Essays by Horace E. Scupper. 
£ Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues and Scenes. 
F Uongfellow Leaflets. a 
G Whittier Leaflets. Each a Double Number, 30 cents; linen, gocents. 
& Holmes Leaflets. Poems and Prose Passages for Reading and Recitation. 
O WUowell Leaflets. . f i 
7 The Riverside Primary Reading Manual for Teachers. ByI.F. Harr. 
& The Riverside Primer and Reader. 25 cents; linen,30 cents. ‘De 
Z The Riverside Song Book. 120 Classic American Poems set to Standard 
Music. (Double Number, 30 cents; boards, o cents.) 2 
M Lowell's Fable for Critics. (Doxble Number, 30 cents. 
WV Selections from the Writings of Eleven American Authors, : 
P The Hiawatha Primer. (Special Newiber.) A Kirst Book'in Reading. By 
FLoRENCE HouBrook. Cloth only, 4o cents. ; : pee 
V The Book of Nature Myths. (Sjec zal Number.) A Second Book in Readi 
to follow the Hiawatha Primer. By FLorEnce Hotproox. Cloth only — 
45 cents. A 
Q Selections from-the Writings of Eleven English Authors. | hs 
& Hawthorne’s Selected Twice-Told Tales. N.Y. Regents’ Requirements 
Paper, 20 cents; linen, 30 cents. ray ’ : 
S Irving’s Selected Essays from the Sketch Book. N.Y, Re 
; ments. (Double Number, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.) _ 
TY Emerson’s Nature; Lowell’s My Garden Acquaintance. N. Y. Rege 
' Requirements. iS ae Lea at 
U_ A Dramatization of Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. By FLORENCE 
: BROOK. Net 
7 Brown’s In the Days of Giants. . Cloth only, so cents. 
&* Poenis for the Study of Language. Illinois Course,§ : 
t. Also, bound in linen: *25 cents. **4 and 5, in. one vol., 40 cents; se 6at 
31, 11 and 63, 28 and 36, 29 and 10, 30 and 15, 32 and 133, 39. and 123, 40 and 69, 4 
fand 113, 55 and 67, 57-and 58,¥o and 71, 72 and 94, 103 and ro4, rxg and 120, 12 
jand 122, + Also in one’vol., 4o cents. 1, 4, and 30 also in one vol., 50 cents 
likewise 7,8, and 9; 28,37, and 27; 33, 34, and 353 64, 65,and 66, § Double Num 
ber, paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents. §§ Triple Number, paper, 45 cents; linen, 
cents, §$§ Quadruple Number, paper, 50 cents; linen, 60 cents.. eae g 
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